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ABSTRACT 

In observance of National Children's Day, this House 
of Representatives' joint hearing was concerned with children's 
health, education, and welfare issues. Its purpose was to discu£:5 the 
first National Children's Day Report Card, which provides information 
about changes that need to be made in government spending and in the 
treatment of children in our society • Section 1 contains statements 
made by the following people: (1) Dr. T. Berry Brazelton; (2) Felicia 
Dixon; (3) Kristie Joy Drury; (4) Jennifer Gamble; (5) Robert 
Greenstein; (6) Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy, II; (7) Anthony Lee; (8) 
Ronald Menard; (9) Thomas A. Nazario; (10) Lee Oakman; (ll) Dr. 
Donald Schiff; (12) Steven P. Speach, Ph.D.; (13) Marie Vollestedt; 
(14) James D. Weill; and (15) Arlene Zieiice. Section 2 contains 
additional material submitted, including a copy of the National 
Children's Day Report Card. There is a state-by-state report on 26 
child indicators which are grouped under three issues: child health; 
child Vw >lfare; and child education. A listing of the definitions of 
the child indicators is append£d. Section 3 contains prepared 
statements about ciiildren's issues by specialists m the field. 
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OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL CHILDREN'S DAY 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1989, 

House of Representatives, 
Task Force on Human Resources, 

Committee on the Budget and 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Washington, DC. 

The Task Force met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in room 210, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Barbara Boxer, chairman, pre- 
siding 

Mrs. Boxer. We are going to begin this hearing. 

When Congressman Kennedy comes in, we will ask him to pro- 
ceed to the witness table. 

I am Congresswornan Barbara Boxer — there he is. 

Congressman, you can either present your testimony from the 
witness table or come up here and present it, whatever is your 
wish. 

Why don't you stay with i .a kids for a while. 

I am happy to welcome you to this joint hearing on the Budget 
Committee Task Force on Human Resources and the Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth, and Families, chaired by Congressman 
George Miller. 

As chairman of the Select Committee, Congressman Miller pro- 
vided a voice for our children. It has been my pleasure to serve on 
the Select Committee and to work side by side with him in making 
children's issues more visible. 

National Children's Day, which was introduced by Congressman 
Kennedy and passed the House, has a festive ring, but our observa- 
tion of this day has some somber aspects. I know that some of you 
are aware of the statistics that have come out of the Children's 
Report Card and Congressman Miller's Select Committee. 

In 1986, nearly 70,000 pregnant women received no prenatal 
care. A 1986 survey of births in 36 hospitals found that 11 percent, 
or 375,000 babies, were born to mothers who used illegal drugs 
during their pregnancies. 

Nearly 40,000 infants died before their first birthday. The infant 
mortality rate in Washington, DC rose 50 percent the first half of 
1989. Over 20 percent of our children are poor. 

A report released recently by the Select Committee shows that 
over 45 percent of black children are poor and, roughly, 45 percent 
of blacks and 50 percent of Hispanics failed to complete high 
school. 

These statistics will no doubt be dramatized by our witnesses. 
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As the Select Committee's report points out, the need for compre- 
hensive remedial actions has never been more urgent. The Presi- 
dent's plea to increase funding for the war on drugs by cutting 
funding for programs such as juvenile justice, illustrates the prob- 
lems we face in setting our priorities. 

I am delighted to welcome our child ambassadors from across the 
country and a distinguished group of adult witnesses. I would like 
to ask the young people to stand. You are very special. You were 
selected by the Governors of your States* 

Will you all stand, those of you speaking and those of you who 
are here as part of the group. Thank you very much. We are very, 
very proud that you are here, and we know that you can help us 
find a way. 

National Children's Day is a day in which we are going to con- 
centrate on the problems of young people. We have to do it around 
here a lot more than that. 

Our first witness is our distinguished friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman Joe Kennedy, who deserves our praise for organizing the 
National Children's Day and preparing a 50-state report card of 
child indicators in order to help focus attention on the plight of 
America's children. Several of our aduk witnesses were involved in 
the formation of this report card. And on behalf of this Budget 
Task Force and the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families, I commend them for their efforts. 

[The opening statement of Mrs. Boxer may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Boxer. At this time I would like to ask my colleague George 
Miller if he has remarks. 
Mr. MiiXER. Thank you. 

I want to join you in thanking Congressman Kennedy for bring- 
ing about this event and also National Children's Day. One of the 
things we have tried to do during the life of the Select Committee 
on Children, Youth, and Families is to hear directly from young 
people throughout our country on the various problems that con- 
front them. 

We have tried not just to listen to adults who have become ex- 
perts, but to talk to young people and to their families, sometimes 
about the most sensitive subjects you can imagine, about teenage 
pregnancy, adolescent suicide, about their schools, about the prob- 
lems of drugs, and what they think we ought to be doing. 

National Children's Day gives us another opportunity to hear 
from all of you about what you think national policy with respect 
to children ought to be in a general sense, or very specifically 
about problems that might frighten you or that confront you and 
your friends as you try to make your way through adolescence. 

I think it is going to be a very, very exciting hearing. 

Joe, I want to thank you very much for bringing the two commit- 
tees together. The Budget Committee obviously sets the priorities 
throughout the year on how much money we are going to spend on 
children in this Nation and how much we are not going to spend. 

The Select Committee continues to try to provide a forum to dis- 
cuss the problems that confront young people in America. 
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So thank you very much for all of your help and support, Con- 
gresswoman Boxer, both on the Select Committee and on chairing 
this hearing. 

Joe, thank you very much for bringing these children here as 
ambassadors. 

[The opening statement of Mr. Miller may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Congressman Miller. Congressman 
Bliley? 

Mr, Bliley. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

In this committee we have said so many times, in so many differ- 
ent ways, that our children, individually and collectively, are our 
Nation s treasure. We meet today to affirm that once again. 

Each child, from the very moment life begins, has great posses- 
sions and intrinsic value. Our young people must know that the 
true measure of a person is not what a person has materially, but 
what he or she does, each according to his ability. 

The fundamental test for government is to protect each child's 
opportunity to make a contribution to society. This is the essence 
of government's relation to its citizens. 

The Select Committee has just released its third report on the 
trends and conditions of children and their families. There is a 
great deal of information in this report of more than 250 pages. 

But to summarize in a single sentence, we cannot separate what 
is happening within their families. 

For the past two decades, we have known that single parenthood 
is a prescription of poverty, regardless of race. Seventy percent of 
children living with both parents were in families with incomes of 
$25,000 or more per year, but just 12 percent of children living 
with mothers only achieved this economic level. 

Conversely, about 47 percent of the children living with single 
mothers were in families with income levels below $7,500, com- 
pared with a mere 4 percent of those reciding with both parents. 

The number of one-parent family groups with children under age 
18 has increased by 146 percent since 1970. 

Congress has not offered any policy which would effectively re- 
verse this trend. There is no national program we know of which 
has proven its ability to end premarital sexual activity and teenage 
pregnancy; we know of no national strategy to reverse the I^;^ per- 
cent decline in economic status women experience with divorce. 

We spend a great deal of money trying to alleviate the hardships 
of these problems, but that is dealing with the symptoms, not the 
real cause of the conHi'^ion. 

We have long kn vn that the best program for our children is 
still an education. Yet, despite the steady increase in public ex- 
penditures on education, we know of no national solution to keep 
each and every child in school until he or she has mastered the 
necessary skills to succes.sfully compete in the job market. 

We also know that a child often is at^ isk for multiplicity of prob- 
lems. But as long as Congress insists on micro-managing the 
present piecemeal system, it seems likely that children will contin- 
ue to fall between the gaps which exist virtually by design. Thus, 
we cannot claim that Federal policies presently before us will 
indeed reverse these trends. 
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In a positive note, and I think this is reflected by the young 
people testifying before the committee today, the report afHrms 
that children can change their future by staying in school. 

Young people need to know that the labor market is expanding 
for those who get a solid education. 

As we look to the future for our children can change their future 
by stayiiig in school Young people need to know that the labor 
market is expanding for those who get a solid education. 

As we look to the future for our children, parents and policymak- 
ers alike can do well to heed the advice of Dr, John Silber which he 
gave at Boston University commencement in May 1981: * — we will 
ill serve ourselves and our children by preparing ourselves and 
them for a life of freedom and easy pleasure that may never come 
and most certainly will never last. We had better prepare ourselves 
and them for reality: A reality that is infused virith moral laws as 
surely as it is infused with physical laws; a reality in which tliere 
is no consumption without production, no freedom without defense, 
no self-fulfillment and no self-government without self-disciplined 
persons who govern themselves, persons who are capable of subor 
dinating their desires long enough to achieve (those) conditions on 
which freedom and sur/ival, and even pleasure, depend/' 

Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Durbin? 

Mr Durbin. No statement. 

Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. I would like to extend greetings to a young man 
from my home district, as a matter of fact, from the neighborhood 
in which I grew up in New York and extending greetings to all the 
children here today. I am looking forward to hearing from them. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I don't have 
any opening statement, but 1 would like fx) take this opportunity to 
comment on a couple of things. 

It seems like we all talk about the same things over again. In the 
7V2 years I have been here I have heard the same statistics and the 
same problems reiterated many different ways, and it doesn't seem 
we come any closer to providing active solutions to those problems. 

I recently visited a Conservation Corps Center where I talked to 
some of the young people, I happened to mention to one young man 
that I had read about his background and commented on the fact 
that he was a dropout. 

^ When I mentioned the word dropout, he turned to me and said, 
''I am not a dropout, I am a forceout." 

I asked him what he meant by that, and he elaborated. He said, 
*'My environment, my family situation and all the circumstinces 
in which I was born and grew up in caused me to be forced out of 
school.'' He said, "It wasnt that I didn't want to learn and I didn't 
want to be in school and graduate. The fact is that I am here in 
this corps working toward my diploma so I can enter the armed 
services, because the services take very few, if any, non-high school 
graduates anymore." 

He pointed quite proudly to a Marine Corps poster in his dormi- 
tory, and said, ''I have already signed a contract with the Marine 
Corps and I am going into it." That is one of the positive programs. 
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But if you look at all these programs, much more needs to be 
done. In the Job Training Partnership Act, we are serving about 3 
percent of the eligible population. You know, we pro\ ide for young 
people as they get into problems. V/e are as are concerned as 
anyone else about saving this young person so it doesn't create a 
bigger social problem down the road. 

We look at the individuals in school to learn in programs that 
keep them from dropping out. But we never understand that a lot 
of our problems are in the family— in the family structures, includ- 
ing single-parent families— and that we do almost nothing in the 
way of grants or programs. 

If we make the same kind of money and commitment to our 
family structure and to those families in the United States who are 
desperately in need as we have made to defense— spending $660 
million to build a B-1 bomber that we finaJly got to taxi, and got to 
take off the ground for a few hours— I think we would whip the 
drug problems which are devastating our young people and some of 
the other problems; the broken homes, the broken family, the 
young person left to be influenced more by his peers in neighbor- 
hoods where there are a lot of problems than he is by the good 
things in our society. 

I think somewhere along the line we are going to stop talking 
ar^ ^tart acting. I hope commemorating a National Day for Chil- 
dren is one step in that direction. 

I think that a lot of us here are going to realize that how we 
spend our money is how we save our country. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Madam Chairwoman, I don't have any re- 
marks, but I am impressed by Mr. Martinez* non-opening state- 
ment. That was very eloquent testimony for the many concerns 
that we all feel. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Smith. Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I have no opening 
statement either. I simply want to add my words of welcome to Mr. 
Walsh's young constituent as well as to all the other young people 
that are here. 

Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Sabo? 

Mr. Sabo. No opening statement. 

Mrs. Boxer. Mrs. Boggs? 

Mrs. Boggs. No opening statement. Madam Chairwoman, but I 
thank you very much for holding these hearings. I am very grate- 
ful to you. 

Mrs. Boxer. I would like to coiriment to the young people here 
today that this is quite an impressive group of Members who have 
come here to hear you speak, so we will proceed and go right to 
Congressman Kennedy. 

STATEMKNT OF HON. JOSEPH i\ KENNKDY, Ih A REPRKSKNTA- 
TIVE IN CONCiRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHISETTS 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. 

I would like to thank you in particular, Mrs. Boxer, for agreeing 
to holding these hearings. I would also like to thank Chairman 
George Miller, and point out that this is a joint hearing this morn- 
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mg between Mr. Miller's Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families, as well as the Budget Committee's Task Force on Human 
Resources, which I think augers well for the needs of young people 

You are the two individuals more than any others in the Con- 
gress that have led the fight to maintain the programs and provide 
the kind of necessary leadership that we need in order to look out 
for our Nation's young people. 

All the Members that are here, that take the time to spend their 
efforts on this committee are to be congratulated for the wonderful 
work that you do for our Nation's kids. 

The fact ie by bringing children from all over the country here 
this morning, the kids will have a first-hand opportunity to under- 
stand how the Congress works and sometimes how it doesn't work, 
and what we do and what we should be doing on behalf of our Na- 
tion's children. 

Chairman Miller, the report which your committee released on 
the plight of many black and minority children in America cries 
for a refocus of our national priorities. 

Chairwoman Boxer, you have always fought the battles to pre- 
serve the vital child care pro-ams in the budget. Children's Day 
would never have happened without both of you helping us. 

We all thank you wholeheartedly. In four days our Nation will 
be celebrating its first National Children's Day. 

For many children this day will be marked by special family out- 
ings, events at their State capitals and a pa»ty with friends. But for 
other children, this day will slip by without notice, without impact 
on their lives now or in the future. 

By holding a hearing today, by releasing a Children's Day report 
card, by bringing dozijm of children from all across the country, we 
are attempting to address the latter point, how we can make a dif- 
ference in our children's lives today in order that they may live 
better lives tomorrow. 

By many standards our children have a brighter future than 
ever before. Scores on college entrance exams are increasing, we 
have more students graduating from high school than ever before. 
The percentage of high school graduates attending college is in- 
creasing. Ninty-nine percent of public high school students have 
access to computers in their classrooms. Eight-five percent of the 
kids say they like school and 52 percent of the kids volunteer some 
portion of their time to help others. 

Kids do have a better chance of making a good life for them- 
selves here in America. But often that decision doesn't rest simply 
in their hands. 

For many the chances of succeeding in America are based on the 
color of their skin, by the income of their parents, and by the lan- 
guage they speak. 

Today, 26 percent of the children under the age of 6 years old 
growing up in America are kids growing up in poverty. Twenty-five 
percent of all kids across our counter are dropping out of high 
school before they Tinish. And in somr of our innercities, 5f. percent 
never graduate. Forty percent of the young girls under tb': age of 
14 today are going to become pregnant by the time they reach the 
age of 21, and they won't be married. 
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We rank last among the industrialized nations in infant mortali- 
tv. And in our innercities our babies are dying at rates exceeding 
those of Third World countries. 

Children's Day is an opportunity to tako a yardstick to measure 
how we can reach the goal in making ours a nation in which every 
child can reach their potential One of the ways we set out to do 
this was to publish a national report for the states. 

The national report card was compiled with the assistance of 12 
well-respected people, four of whom will be testifying here today 
and others whom you can meet following the hearing. Together we 
have compiled a list of 25 indicators which tell a story about how 
America's kids are doing now and what kind of future that they 
will have tomorrow. 

This story shows that we are losing important ground in areas 
such as infant mortality, prenatal care, childhood diseases, child 
poverty, ground that we must recover quickly. 

It will require a total commitment that means time, effort and 
more human resources. When it comes to Government action, it is 
clear that we have wasted too much time and spent too little 
money on the programs and services designed to help our children. 

We must expand eligibility on Medicaid to include pregnant 
women and children. All pregnant women and children have to be 
covered. 

Given the rates of indicating how successful programs are for 
pregnant women and children and the payback to this Govern- 
ment, it is a shame that we let a third of them go without adequate 
prenatal care. 

We must provide access to affordable housing to get homeless 
families, most of whom are children, off the streets. 

We must provide AFDC payments that will allow parents to put 
a decent r leal on the table for their children. 

We must fully fund drug prevention and treatment programs to 
put a halt to this scourge of drugs that is sweeping our Nation. All 
of these are investments in our future that are important to our 
national security as any defense system. 

We know that for every dollar invested in prenatal care, $3 will 
be saved on medical costs for low birth weight infants. Yet one out 
of three mothers receive inadequate prenatal care. 

We know a sound education will lead to higher paying jobs, 
better health status and a higher standard of living. Yet/ the 
Reagan Administration cut the education budget by over 25 per- 
cent and the Bush education budget fails to keep pace with infla- 
tion. 

i*lso, spending more time with our children is one of the most 
important things that our society can provide. We should spend 
time reading to our children, helping them with their math and 
giving them the confidence that they need in order to deal with 
their peers and the constant pressure of modern-day America. 

Often due to our busy work schedules it is our children who end 
up getting the short end of the stick. 

1 feel we are in danger of focusing on acquiring the world rather 
than making the world a better place for our kids. Jesus Christ 
once said, **For what has a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world yet lose his soul?'' 
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In a survey, which we will be releasing, with the Nickelodeon TV 
Network, 76 percent of the children questioned stated they went to 
spend more time with their parents, and family outings and cele- 
brations is a large part of what Children's Day is all about. Giving 
our time can make such an important difference. 

I think some of the childrex. in this room set a standard for 
many of us adults to follow. Edward Cowy Thomas from Maryland 
and Mercer Baines from New Jersey spend their free time as peer 
leaders for younger students in order that they will develop the 
confidence and strength to stay away from drugs. 

And Anmay Lam, from Hawaii and Serena Peterson fh>m Ohio 
are outspoken on the issue of foster care. Frieda Dyson from Penn- 
sylvania and Anthony Burrell from Iowa, and so many others time 
doesn't permit me to mention all their names, are shining exam- 
ples of children who, against every difficult odds have made their 
lives ones that should be emulated by others. If more adults 
became better role modeb, there is no doubt in my mind our chil- 
dren would be much better off. 

Children's Day b^an as a request from my own two boys, who 
wanted to have a special day designated for kids. They pointed out 
there is a Father's Day and a Mother's Day and what about kid's 
day? It has grown into an opportunity for all Americans to be 
thinking and talking and then domg something for their kids. 

The House resolution designating National Children's Day will 
not change the fate of America's children. We need a resolution of 
American people. Chairwoman Boxer and Chairman Miller, you 
have led the crusade to improve our children's lives. I hope more 
will be done to follow your lead so that we may safeguard our Na- 
tion's most valuable resource, our own children. 

Thank you all very much. 

She National Children's Day Report Card may be found at p.—.] 
rs. Boxer. Thank you very much, Congressman. Would you 
like to join us at this time? Then we will ask the children to come 
forward. 

Ronald Menard, Lee Oakman, Jennifer Gamble, Marie Volles- 
tedt, Kristie Joy Drury, Anthony Lee, and Felicia Dixon. These 
children are from Massachusetts, Minnesota, West Virginia, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, New York, and Mississippi. 

Dr. Stephen Speach, District Superintendent, Oceanside Unified 
School District, Oceanside, CA. We are glad that California is rep- 
resented. 

I want to welcome two more Members who came in, Mr. Sarpa- 
lius and Mr. Wise, we welcome you. You are just in time for the 
really important part, the children. 

We will begin with our children ambassadors. Ronald Menard. 
Would you like to begin, Ronald? 

STATEMENT OF RONALD MENARD, BOSTON, MA 

Mr. Menard. I am a senior at Cathedral High School. 1 am from 
Boston MA. I am one of our 9,000 peer leadership, who are part 
of 

Mrs. Boxer. Ron, couid you speak directly into that mike? Move 
that microphone really up close. That is good. 
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Mr. Menard. All right. I am one of over 9,000 peer leaders who 
are part of Governor Dukakis' Massachusetts Leadership Network. 

1 want to speak to you about violence, what it is like living and 
going to school in a city where violence is very common, and more 
importantly, what we are doing as peer leadership to prevent vio- 
lence. 

Homicide is the second leading cause of death for teenagers. Too 
often the lives of teenagers are wasted over silly incidents. At Ca- 
thedral High School in Bosfon, like many of the over 200 schools in 
Boston, MA, it is required for every student to take a course in vio- 
lence prevention. We try to give kids options not to fight, we tr; to 
alert them of the consequences of fighting. 

Violence prevention is, you know, working very good. I have no- 
ticed a big change in my schools, in my neighborhood, you know. 
When I was a freshman, there used to be a lot of fights, and you 
know, killings and murders, you know after bchooL But now, after 
the violence program, there has been less, you know, less violence, 
and fighting is very rare. 

Kids need to feel good about themselves and to have a vision of a 
prosperous future. And I would ask you to give us a chance by 
taking a hard look at society. In order to continue this program, we 
need more money. The Congress has a commitment to us young 
people. President Bush has committed 12 cents interest for every 
student in the violence prevention program, but that is not enough, 
you know, because we need more money. 

Thank you for your time. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you very much. Lee? 

STATEMENT OF LEE OAKMAN, WACONIA, MN 

Mr. Oakman. Chairpersons, Committee Members, and Represent- 
atives, thank you for this opportunity to speak with you on behalf 
of the youth of Minnesota* Today, we have six youth representing 
the State of Minnesota. We ai e in no v/ay different from the other 
people our age except that we have been given the opportunity to 
shine through our involvement ii: various volunteer and leadership 
organizations. These organizations are sponsored by communities, 
churches. States and/or Federal Government. 

The wants of today's youth might best be indicated by report 
work group discussions entitled ''What Do Minnesota Students 
Want and Need?" This report, conducted by the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, lists several major needs of Minnesota students. 
It says we need to have visions of what might be possible for us to 
be and to do. We need to participate as citizen^? and members of the 
household, as workers, and as responsible members in society. We 
want to be able to have options in the way we learn and meet our 
special needs. We want to gain experience as decisionmakers. 

Many of these needs and wants can be met through our involve- 
ment in various organizations such as Fresh Corps. This organiza- 
tion in Minnesota invites youth to develop and participate in com- 
munity betterment projects. Son^e of the Fresh Corps' activities in- 
clude tutoring, helping handicapped children, and monitoring 
public parks. 
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Youth leadership is another area in which >oung people can 
excel The Future Homemakers of America organization promotes 
teens to take actions for recognition. This organization, which I am 
involved in, encourages students to speak publicly with other youth 
about problems affecting them in today's society. Some of these 
presentations have been on the following topics: Stress, self-esteem, 
substance abuse, teen pregnancy, and acceptance of the elderly. 

Kid, Incorporated focuses on the need for the rural community 
for special education services for the learning disabled. One of their 
programs is Camp Buckskin, which provides a relaxed learning en- 
vironment for emotional and learning disabled youth. 

Cultur-J awareness is also an area in much need to expand* This 
program promotes greater understanding of other individuals in 
our global society. 

Active involvement in crime prevention is another form of com- 
munity service. Various organizations and leadership skills must 
be incorporated for involvement in this activity. 

Through programs like these in Minnesota, youth have been de- 
veloping communications, leadership and organizational skills, self- 
esteem and all, which will be essential for our future. We need to 
continue and increase funding for vocational and volunteer organi- 
zations. 

This funding is to support their purpose and to adequately com- 
pensate qualified leaders. We must insure that today's youth con- 
tinue to take an active part in our future. Young people have much 
to offer in areas such as the arts, politics, athletics, music or 
thought. Today's young people are not necessarily the problem. 
They are the solution. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you very much, Lee. 

I see that Congressman Sikorski is joining us. Welcome, Con- 
gressman. 
Jennifer Gamble of West Virginia. 

STATEMENT Of JENNIFER GAMBLE, MARTINSBURG, WV 

Ms. Gamble. I would like to thank Congressman Kennedy and 
the committees for asking me to testify today. 

I began researching the homeless problem last fall after having 
seen many homeless people in Washington, DC, and witnessing a 
soup line outside of the Rescue Mission in Martinsburg, At that 
time, I realized that the homeless problem was not just limited to 
large cities, but that it was right in my hometown, 

I felt that I wanted to identify one specific need of the homeless 
population, I then wanted to find a wav to solve that need. I spoke 
to staff members at the Department of Human Services and asked 
theni to tell me that was needed. The specific item which they 
found was the need for manual can openers. Many of the homeless 
were bein^ houst^d in motels. These people had ample food which 
had been donated, but they had no means of opening the cans. My 
goal then bee ame that of trying to raise enough money to purchase 
30 manual ca i oi»oner8, 

I decided t' create buttons which contained the slogan '*No Place 
Like Home/' 1 also stenciled a small black house in the center. My 
parents gave me the money to purchase the first 100 buttons, 1 de- 
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«ded to market them through the Eastern Panhandle Training 
Center. The first batch did not make it home. My project was off 
and running. Sales began to skyrocket, and the next challenge was 
to keep up with the demand. 

Eight hundred and fifty-two buttons later, I have helped to raise 
the level of community awareness pertaining to the homeless. I 
have purchased 30 can op<^nerB, held a Valentine's party for the 
children at Bethany Shelter, provided 17 Easter baskets for home- 
less children housed in Bethany Shelter and Willowbrook, provided 
$130 worth of basic supplies to assist with the opening of Willow- 
brook Shelter, replaced a storm damaged door in Bethany Shelter, 

grovided diapers, paper products, and medicine for the homeless in 
lartinsburg. 

With the additional money I have opened a special checking ac- 
count at the Farmers and Merchants Bank in Marti isburg. When 
a homeless person has a special need I am contacted by the shelter 
or Department of Human Services and I obtain the needed item. 

As part of vny research on this project, I decided to survey U.S. 
Congressmen and Senators. I made a survey and it was distributed 
by Congressman Harley Staggers. I asked the Members of Congress 
to rank the problems of homelessness in relation to other national 
issues. Out of the nine items which were listed they ranked home- 
lessness No. 5. 1 receiv«»d a total of 52 letters. 

The congressional rankings of my survey done in February 1989 
are as follows: (1) National deficit, (2) education, (3) national de- 
fense, (*) environment, (5) homelessness, (6) drugs, (7) AIDS, (8) 
abortion, and (9) handgun control. 

On June 28, 1989, I was recognized by Gov. Gaston Caperton for 
my work with the homeless of my community. I was presented 
with the Distinguished West Virginia Award. 

I am so happy and proud that my community did mi'ke a differ- 
ence in the lives of the homeless. I have been blessed to have been 
bom in a family rich in love and support. They gave me the guid- 
ance to help others who are not so fortunate. I hope to inspire 
other communities to use my project idea. If every city in every 
State would make the effort we could conquer this problem. I do 
believe that the future begins here and now. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you very much, Jennifer. Wh^n we said chil- 
dren could be part of the solution, that was a good follow-on to 
hear from you. 

Kristie Joy Drury from Tulsa, OK. 

Forgive me, we will go to Marie VoUestedt from Bend, OR. 

STATEMENT OF MARIE VOLLESTEDT. BEND, OR 

Ms. VoLLESTEDT. My name is Marie Vollestedt. I am from 
Oregon. On June 4, 1987, a young girl walked into the police sta- 
tion determined to do everything possible to keep her abusive 
family from sabotaging her life. It is a step no one wants to think 
about, yet so many must for survival. 

Just like many children all over the world, I took one big step 
toward life. After making the police reports against my father and 
brothers for abuse, I was placed in the care of the Children's Serv- 
ices Division. 
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Mrs, Boxer. There is something wrong with the microphone. 
Kristie, give her your microphone, ruU it real close. 

Ms. VoLLKSTEDT. After making police reports against my father 
and brothers for abuse, I was placed in the care of the Children's 
Services Division. CSD provided me with institute care, which 
meant I moved in with a family opposite from what I had known 
for 14 years. From all I *aiew, these people could be exactly like my 
own family. My trust was a gift bestowed upon no one. 

In the roster home I felt as though I was an alien only visiting 
this planet. I was used to pain and abuse, not a family which cared 
enough to take me into their home. As we went through the court 
system, testifying against my family, I moved to another foster 
home to provide physical protection. A pattern of moving from 
home to home began to take place. I have now been in foster care 
for SSVi years. 

There are many important issues involved with foster care which 
I have had to deal with. I have started a support group for foster 
children, and I am president. Through this I have counseled many 
kids in foster care, as well as those in natural homes, expanding 
my own knowledge and understanding. 

The first experience I had from CSD was moving from foster 
home to foster home. When I left my family, I felt abandoned and 
unwanted. I had a hard time trusting people even under favorable 
conditions. When I was moving around, it made it even impossible. 
I, like most, decided I was not going to get hurt any more. Once 
was enough. I became a fake person with a necessity to hide any 
feelings of pain or happiness. 

As we go out to face the world for the first time, with the hope of 
a real person, we realize harshly we are no longer considered 
normal. Society looks at foster children without their real family, 
standing outside, all alone. They decide that there must have been 
something wrong with us which caused our parents to reject us. So- 
ciety pictures us as dirty children that run rampant throughout 
the city. 

No one seems to realize that all children start out as babies, and 
ba'nes can only take so much pain and neglect before they close 
themselves off from the world of pain. Through the eyes of many 
foster children, the world is full of pain with love enough only for 
the normal children. 

Much of the time there is overwhelming thought of worthless- 
ness that keeps you striving for the love that you are not sure 
exists for you. Society can offer pity much easier than acceptance. 

All of us need a stable environment. Foster children need this 
even more, because we must, we had to be in control to protect our- 
selves in the past. Starting out with a shaky foundation gives you 
little hope when you begin to rebuild your shattered life anew. 

I have yet to meet a foster child who can say I am okay. Neglect- 
ed by their biological families and labeled by society as second class 
citizens, and failures, the situation takes its toll on self-esteem. 
Foster children began seeing themselves as bad, unwanted and 
alone. Our dreams drop because we begin to see ourselves as fail- 
ures. The children start becoming what society sees, we oftnn 
become a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
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The reaction of others is the mirror in which we look. At first we 
are ho^fiil. Yet now we are condemned by the reflection we see in 
society 8 mirror. I dream of the dav we can look into our own 
mirror and realize what all of us truly are, the future. Unless chil- 
dren are taken care of, there will be no future. 

Today I am happy. My foster parents are my parents. I am fortu- 
nate to find a home willing to help me rebuild a strong foundation. 
With the shortage of foster homes and the recent increase in home- 
less children, many kids will never have the chance I have gotten. I 
know there is pain in the world and desperate need, but today I 
have faith in the future. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer. Marie, it is difficult to tell you how much we appre- 
ciate your coming forward today. Thank you. Kristie. 

STATEMENT OF KRISTIE JOY DRURY, TULSA. OK 

Ms. Drury. Members of Congress, my name is Kristie Drury and 
I represent Oklahoma. I live in Tulsa. I am 11 vears old and in the 
6th grade at Boevers Elementary. Every since kindergarten I have 
been mainstreamed in school and I thmk that is very important, 
because I get the chance to do most everything everyone else gets 
to do. 

Mrs. Boxer. Kristie, we are all parents up here, so don't worry. 
Just do it. You can do it. 
Ms. Drury. And I believe her. 

Mrs. Boxer. Kristie, would you like me to read some of ihe testi- 
mony until you feel comfortable doing it, or would you like to con- 
tinue? 

Ms. Drury. Can you call somebody else? 

Mrs. Boxer. Sure; we can go to Anthony. Either I can read your 
testimony into the record or you can read it, darling, whatever you 
want. 

Anthony Lee, from Syracuse, NY. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY LEE, SYRACUS,E, NY 

Mr. Lee, My name is Anthony Lee and I am a Native American, 
I think more Native American history ought to be assimilated into 
our regular history classes. Now is an opportune time to do so. Do 
you know Native Americans have played a major role in forming 
our present government? Did you know the government succeeded 
in forming our institution by replicating the Iroquois Confederacy? 
You probably never heard those facts. This is why I strongly be- 
lieve Native American history should be taught. 

An event I have often dreamed of seeing is a Native American 
week. I have heard of Famous Black History Month, I think this 
was a marvelous idea. It surely had educated many on the affairs 
of African*Americans. I think a similar approach may assist my 
proposal. I wish to educate the public on the background of Native 
Americans* This will leave a positive attitude in the minds of the 
public because I know negative stereotypes still exist in some 
minds. 

I would like to talk briefly about teen pregnancy. It really is a 

f>roblem that requires attention. I will get right to ihe point. It 
eads to teens dropping out of school. This leads to a road that is 
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not paved smoothly, where education is surely the backbone of a 
successful, healthy life. 

Many obstacles must be overcome. To young, underdeveloped 
minds, this can be very difficult. One may think of suicide or drugs 
and alcohol and so on. I strongly believe that extra attention must 
be paid to teenage parents so they can better handle the situation. 

What I mean by extra attention is more programs should be pro- 
posed. The other ambassadors from New York and I, firmly believe 
that our voices should be heard as we speak on the issues of teen 
pregnancy and drugs and alcohol. These problems surely can and 
do affect all youth. 

Mrs. Box£R. Thank you very much, Anthony. Felicia Dixon is 
from Hazlelhurst, MS. 

stateme:jt of FELICIA DIXON, HAZLEHURST, MS 
Ms. Dixon. Thank you. 

Being a teen mother, issues facing today's teen parents. T am Fe- 
licia Dixon, a 16 year old single mother. Prasently, I am an 11th 
grade student in the Hazt;iherst High School. My family and I have 
lived in Hazelherst, MS, a small rural town, for all of my life. I 
have a 6 month old daughter, Demitriotta. 

It was difficult when I first discovered I was pregnant. My par- 
ents were upset and angry, I was very lucky, because my family 
has given me and my baby support, love and a nice home. I am 
very thankful that my mother takes care of my baby while I go to 
school. 

However, even with my family's help, it is confusing being a 
single, young, inexperienced mother. It is also difficult being de- 
pendent upon your parents and not being able to provide for your 
baby. I would like very much to have a job, but no one wants to 
hire me because I am too young and do not have any job skills. 

I am also fortunate in that my school provides teen parents class- 
es and day care for teen parent's children. This will be helpful in 
learning child development and how to be a good parent. 

There needs to be more teen parents classes and day care serv- 
ices for babies cf teenage mothers. Many teen mothers do not have 
day care in school and they do not have anyone to keep their 
babies so they drop out of school. 

Schools and teachers need to be more helpful with teen mothers. 
It is hard to stay in school when you have a baby to take care of 
and you rio not have a good family life. Often they do not have 
transportation or day care. Transportation is often a big problem 
for teen mothers. In my area some mothers must travel 25 miles to 
school or to the health department. 

Health care is another problem for the teen parent. Teen parents 
often do not have the money to pay for se:*vices. The health depart- 
ment is often crowded and it takes several days to get an appoint- 
ment. For many young people leaving school to go to the health de- 
partment is difficult and embarrassing, 

A school based health program could serve teen parents and 
their children and also provide contraceptives for preventing teen 
pregnancies. Many young girls have abortions because they think 
they are too young to have a baby. I personally do not think that 
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abortion the answer. If the young girl does not want the baby, 
she sr 'ud give it up for adoption. 

Counseling advice for the pregnant teenager would help them in 
makiiur good decisions. Teens have many problems with contracep- 
tives. Teens do not think they will get pregnant and often do not 
use contraceptives. Schools should teach sex education before girls 
get pregnant and encourage both boys and girls to use contracep- 
tives. 

Maiiy tctn mothers live in terrible situations where there is 
prostitution and drug abuse. Some mothers and their babies do not 
have a place to live and others are living in homes where they are 
abused. Communities neod to provide sheltered homes for teen 
mothers who do not have families to help take care of them. These 
mothers need a place to live and raise healthy babies. 

One of my biggest problems, and one that faces most teen par 
ents, is employment. Teens need part time jobs while they are 
school or job training programs so that they can get skilb for work. 
Teens want to be independent and support their babies, but they do 
not have the job opportunities or job skills. 

I have written mostly about teen mothers, yet teen mothers 
babies have fathers. These fathers need to provide child support for 
their babies. If they do not have jobs, they need job training and 
employment. If the fathers refuse to support their children, laws 
requiring child support needs to be enforced more than they are at 
present. 

I am thankful and pleased for my family and healthy baby. 
Having a family to support and care for you when you have a baby 
is most important when you are young and single. Many young 
mothers and their babies are not so fortunate to have a family to 
help them and they need many services. 

In my opinion, it is very important that all teen mothers have 
day care, transportation, education, job training, and skills. Provid- 
mg these services will help to make better families, better commu- 
nities, and a better America. 

I would like to close by saying thanks to Governor and Mrs. 
Mavis for their support and commitment to issues that affect chil- 
dren, especially child care literacy, education and teen pregnancy. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. BoxEK. Thank you, Felicia. You have given us a guide for 
our budgeting. Kristie. 

Ms. Drury. Should I read from where I left off 

Mrs. Boxer. Sure. 

Ms. Drury. I am active in Girl Scouts. I like to ride horses at a 
therapeutic riding center in Oklahoma. I also like to play tennis. In 
July the Spina Bifida Association had their yearly conference and 
they showed us how to play tennis. It was fun. 

That's just the stuff I can do. There are things I can't do and I 
would like to see some changes made. I think we need more adap^ 
ive physical education so we can have as much fun as the next guy. 
I also think we need more curb cuts. Whenever I go someplace with 
my mom and dad, we always have to lift my cart to get up to the 
sidewalk. 

I think we need more education for teachers about our disabil- 
ities and special needs. One of the most important reasons I have 
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been able to be mainstreamed is because my school has a full-time 
nurse. I think that is important because most schools don't have a 
nurse to help kids like me with their special needs. 

In a way it is like AIDS, nobody knows enough about our disabil- 
ities to do anything about it. But we are going to show them what 
we are made of. After all, we are part of the next generation, the 
senators, representatives, presidents. You have got to make the 
laws better so we can live better lives and help other people under- 
stand that we are not really any different than they are. 

Mrs. Boxer. You bet. Thank you Kristie. That was really 
moving. I want to thank all of you for moving us and for teaching 
us. 

I would like to call on Congressman Miller if he has any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. Let me also thank all of you. This is 
why we have tried on the Select Committee to have young people 
come and to testifv to us because I think it giv^s us an opportunity 
to hear some of the concerns and some of the circumstances in a 
manner in which we don't ordinarily hear them. 

We have had young homeless children come and testify about 
what it means to be nomeless. Marie, we have had young foster 
children and older children such as yourself come talk about what 
it means to go to 10 or 12 different families while you are trying to 
stay in high school and make friends and relationships, and the iso- 
lation when systems don't recognize that you are adolescent and 
maybe you need a little money to buy some clothes or a cassette 
tape so you can be like other kids. Systems don't recognize the spe- 
cial problems of adolescents, let alone foster children. 

Kristie, we struggled long and hard and tried to listen to young 
children who have disabilities. You are right, we have a long way 
to go but we have made a commitment so that you can participate 
in society just like everybody else because you have so much to 
give to us. Very soon we are going to make a mcgor statement in 
the Congress with the passage in the next couple of weeks of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act which says once and for all it is 
going to be the policy of this country that people with disabilities 
get to participate. We are going to have to change. We are going to 
have to cut a lot of curbs, put in ramps, open classrooms and busi- 
nesses, but we are going to let people in. 

They are going to get the same opportunities. That is going to be 
the law of the land. I think it is very, very important. 

Felicia, you are right. Just because a young woman becomes 
pregnant doesn't mean we should abandon her. We should figure 
out how to keep you in school, and give you the support necessary. 
If we don't provide the job training, the education, life isn't going 
to get any better for you and it is certainly not going to get any 
better for your child. 

This country must understand that very often we stigmatize 
young people because you experiment with drugs or because you 
are handicapped or a foster child or adopted or because you are a 
little slower tnan others in school. What we ought to do is quit stig- 
matizing and characterizing you and provide you with the supports 
that are necessary because every time we do it, we find you can 
succeed far beyond our expectations. 
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You are very, very valuable to us. It is a lesson that I think 
sometimes we can only hear from you. It is something that we 
have to keep renewing in the Congress* our understanding about 
how fragile your relationships are and yet how strong some of you 
are in terms of helping others. 

Ronald, one of the things I have listened to as I traveled across 
the country talking to voung people, is the value of peer coi nsel- 
mg, one young person helping another, whether with drugs or, in 
your case, witn violence or even school work; that ability for one 
young person to turn to another because you are able to talk to one 
another and explain and counsel one another the way very often 
adults are not able to do it. 

You tell us your problem, we lecture you. We tell you how to 
solve it immediately instead of listening. One of the most successful 
things we are seeing in this country in dealing with problems such 
as teenage pr^ancy or drug abuse is trying to get young people 
involved with their friends and reaching out and giving them a 
hand* This is quite a remarkable panel, a cross section of concerns 
and solutions. 

Jennifer, if you keep it up, we will all be out of work on this sidf* 
of the panel 

Ms. Gamble. That is where I hope to be someday. 

Mr- Miller. Well, tell Harley Staggers to get on the move. 
Maybe you could move to Bob Wise's district. Can you clog? If you 
come from West Virginia you have to know about clogging because 
they all do. I hope we do inspire you to run for public office. It is 
great fun and you do have a chance to have some say in these con- 
cerns. 

Let me just thank all of you very, very much for taking your 
time and for your courage and vour frankness and for again 
making iis look at you as individuals rather than deciding that you 
are one part of some category that we ought to pay attention to or 
not We ought to pay attention to all of you and the young people 
sitting behind you as individuals. Thank ycu very much. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank ycu very much. Madam Chairman. 

I just want to say how impressed I am and how delighted I am 
that each one of you came here this morning and told your stories. 
To those of you who are sitting right behind the first table, I am 
sure that each one of you has as much to offer as any of the seven 
who happened to be selected to provide testimony today. 

I would ask Chairman Boxer if she would accept any thoughts 
that you might have on your stories into the record of this hearing 
and put into the Congressional Record so that your stories too will 
become part of the history of this country. 

Mrs. Boxer. Without objection, we will do that. We will include 
anybody's comments of the young people. 

Mr. Kennedy. I also want to reiterate a point George made 
which is that so many times we sit here and hear raw statistics. 
People tend to make arguments and we only accept them as a 
country and as a government based on hov/ many people did this 
and how many people did that. When, in fact, what becomes much 
more touching and moving is to hear from people who have experi- 
enced these problems and not only experienced them but have been 
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able tx> come through the other side and hfive become leaders that 
y^ ing people your ages can look up to. 

Ron, you are from the same city that I am from. You talked 
about the violence in the school and the fact that the second larg- 
est cause of death in America today for young people is homicide. 
All we have to do is pick up the papers each day and see more chil- 
dren killed as a result of drugs, violence in the school and the like. 

I wonder if you can tell us whether or not the course that you 
took really did help and whether or not it resulted in a reduction 
of violence in your neighborhood? What is it that you think has 
caused some of that reduction when we see in so many other neigh- 
borhoods in Bost on increasing in violence? 

?ur. Menard. The program reallv affected me a lot. Back before I 
start3d taking the program I use<i to be a fighter. I fought every- 
day. ( got into trouble. 

Mr, ICennedy. You look like you would win most of them, Ron. 

Mi, Menard, But afterwards, you know I was a peacemaker. I 
was always trying to stop a fight. I tried to do anything I could to 
prevent people from fighting. That is the way I am right now. That 
IS the way the program has changed me. 

Mr. Kennedy. So it is that b&fore you get into a fight now, I 
think you said there are sometimes silly things that you get in- 
volved with, is it that you stop and think what the results are? 
How would you suggest to some of the other kids in the room that 
when they get into one of those silly disputes how do you get them 
to stop fighting? 

Mr, Menard. You have to think about the consequence of who 
you are fighting with. You might lose a friend. You might have a 
bad reputation. If it is a silly incident over a fight 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you. 

Felicia, I was just so impressed with the tremendous knowledge 
that you have about the problems that so many young people in 
our society face. 

I think you gave as articulate a statement as I have ever heard 
any Congressman or Congresswoman give for the need for teenage 
sex counseling in schools, the need for the kind of support systems, 
for our families, the kind of support systems that single mothers 
and their children need. 

I would challenge anybody who says this is just a problem that 
should be fixed in the family itself and to take a look at the cir- 
cumstances that you have found yourself in. 

Do you think that the programs that are offered in school can, in 
fact, help deter teenage pregnancy? As a follow up, 1 wonder if you 
can tell us a little about how and if you considered an abortion and 
why you decided to go through with your prepnancy? 

Ms. Dixon. 1 have not considered abortion because I think that 
an unborn child has a life even though it is not born, I think it has 
a right to live as the mothers do. Because it is really not the 
answer, abortions are not the answer. If the young teen parent, if 
she does want to have the abortion, well, 1 think everybody is enti- 
tled to his or her own decision. But abortions, no. 

Mr, Kennedy. Felicia, you know in a lot of our districts there is 
a raging controversy over whether or not there should be teenage 
pregnancy counselling in the schools and whether or not they 
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should distribute condoms and other types of birth control activi- 
ties. Do you think that if sex counseling and clinics were provided 
in the schools that you would see a reduction in teenage pregnan- 
cies? 

Ms. Dixon. Yes; at the school I go to they don't provide sex edu- 
cation but I would stress that they should put more emphasis on 
sex education in schools. 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you, very much. 

Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Durbm. 

Mr. Di RBiN. Thank you Chairman Boxer. Thanks for your testi- 
mony. You did a wonderful job. I want to salute Joe Kennedy. His 
family has a wonderful history and reputation in contributmg to 
this country. Joe's fine work on the first National Children's Day is 
something we are all proud of in Congress. I am proud that you 
would journey here, even those who did not testify. Thank you for 
coming and showing how important this is to you. 

I want to give a word of caution. Congressman Kennedy was 
saying earlier he got the idea for the National Children's Day 
when his two children came to him and said there is a Mother's 
Day and Father's Day but no Children's Day. I used to say that to 
my Mom and she would say every day is children's day. 

Having been in Congress for 7 years, on Capitol Hill every day is 
not children's day. We go monthis and months at a time debating 
issues and never talk about kids. We act as if they are going to 
take care of themselves. We worry about tax codes and spending 
and we never get down to basic issues that you raised today, 'asues 
which will decide what your future will be. 

I guess the problem is that many of us think that we are e:;perts 
on the issue. That is why your presence here is important. I don't 
want to make a speech. I want to give you a chance to speak here. 

Please identify who you are if you speak. If you feel adults mis- 
understand young people, what is the single most important thing 
you would say that we have to understand about young people? 
You can say, I heard an expert eay this about what life is like for 
young people. He is wrong. That is what really faces us. Would any 
of ypu young people here today like to comment on where you 
think the experts have been wrong and what your experience has 
been? 

Mrs. Boxer. Why don't we let them think it over a while? After 
Mr. Wise speaks, we will ask if anyone out there—this is your 
chance to tell us off. It would be very helpful if you would say 
adults are always saying this but really it is not like that. Any- 
thing else, Mr. Durbin? 

Mr. DuRBiN. No, I will leave it like that. 

Mr. Martinez. I have five children and 14 grandchildren. I have 
a grandchild very much like Kristie. I gueps, you know we are not 
experts. When I was a young kid. mv oider brother was really my 
"father." The encouragement and advice he gave me made all the 
difference. I always said he is tjo old to understand. One day I real- 
ized that he was where I had been a few years before. He did learn 
from those experiences. Sometimes we can learn from the experi- 
ences that we nave. 

Nobody teaches anybod;- to be a parent. If we want to concen- 
trate on helping the family as a unit— because that is when the 
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problems start to occur— we ought to have programs to help young 
parents* especially young parents and single mothers who, as you 
outlined, can come in and direction and get help on how you 
put up with the crying at night and how do you put up with times 
the children do something wrong and you ask the cnildren why 
and they say, '1 don't know/' They really don't know. 

They acted on the spur of the moment. We expect parents to un- 
derstand why the children did that and explain to us. They cannot. 
Then we think it calls for punishment because the^ want to make 
them understand. But it doesn't come close to makmg them under- 
stand. 

In response to Mr. Durbin's question, we don't understand that 
99^10 percent of the young people are open to pop'^ive suggestions* 
If you give them positive alternatives they wil ' ke them. The 
problem is we don't provide enough positive altern ^ '*es. 

What you are doing on your local levels are to be commended. It 
is laudable. If you don't do it, nobody is going to do it. Congress and 
the President have not set a national policy or commitment to 
those things that will provide for us what our Constitution says it 
should: Promote the general welfare. 

I wanted to talk to Marie. I have visited McLaren Hall in our 
area. That is where most of the foster children are sent to begin 
with. Some people think they are in the foster home because they 
are juvenile delinquents. That is contrary to ihe truth. Most of 
those kids are in McLaren Hall and end up in foster homes because 
they have been abused. They had parents who never understood 
what the meaning of parenting was because nobody ever taught 
them. Some kids never end up in foster homes or in a place like 
the Hall but they live with parents who abuse them. 

Congress or the President of the United States needs to make a 
commitment to defend and develop the kind of national policy that 
will enccurage more action on the local level. In those few in- 
stances that we have heard here today, individuals are doing it be- 
cause, like the song, they know the world needs more love; love, 
love, love, love, love. 

Let me tell you, in my area there was a lady who lived across the 
street from me where I raised my fi\e children. That lady had love 
and she understands why the children need love. She was a single 
woman but she raised 42 children. Every year they have a family 
reunion. They all love her like she was their real riother. Thank 
God for people like that. 

I think that it is a crying shame that we don*t have enough 
people who come forth and volunteer. 

Mrs. Boxer. Mrs. Boggs. 

Mrs. Boggs. Thank you very much, MuJam Chairman. 

1 too would like to join in expressing all my reminisces about and 
my gratitude to the Kennedy family for the work that they have 
done through the years. I also want all of you witnesses to know 
how proud I am of you. I have eight grandchildren, and I know 
their leadership potential, I know their problems and I know how 
they have helped to overcome them. I have always felt there was a 
special sort of pact between grandparents and children, sometimes 
a closed organization against parents and sometimes an open one 
to try to understand parents. 
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But I do know that your generation is one that can solve prob- 
lems and can help each other to solve individual problems. I am 
extraordinarily proud of each of you. I noticed, Lee, in your testi- 
mony that you did recognize grandparents because you said you 
had 'wisdom acceptance of the elderly." Will you elaborcte on that 
for me? 

Mr, Oakman. I did a talk on wisdom acceptance of the elderly. I 
believe by talking to older persons in our communities we can 
learn something about life and learn to see things from a different 
perspective. 

Mrs. BooGS. Dovou have a program that encourages that? 

Mr. Oakman. This year in our Future Homemakers of America 
chapter we were thinking of starting an Adopt a Grandparent pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. £c<k;s. That is a wonderful idea because it not only helps 
your peer group but it helps the elderly very much as well. 

Ronald, in that regard, I am aware there is a great deal of vio- 
lence that occurs againdt elderly people. In working with your teen 
peers do you stress that violence should not occur among other 
family members or older people in the neighborhood, et cetera? 

Mr. Mbnard. Well, the crimes that used to happen in my neigh- 
borhood, used to happen, kids would go to an old person and if that 
person had money, if it was night time, five of them would jump on 
the person and take the person's money. But lately, we are super* 
vising them along the way. It is really being reduced* 

Mrs. BOGGS. That is wonderful that you do that. The real prob- 
lem is, as you say, purse snatching and all those sorts of things and 
violent acts that occur not only deprive the elderly of their money 
but it also hurts them physically. 

Mr. Menard. Yes. 

Mrs. BOGGS. You know it took the efforts by the Students 
Against Drunk Driving to help lower the rate of death among teen* 
agers from automobile accidents. The fact that you have recognized 
that homicide, which is the ultimate violence, is now the greatest 
threat to the lives of young people. You can be assured that being 
able to encourage vour peer groups against violence can reduce the 
number of deaths by homicide. 

That is really a wonderful service that you are rendering. Each 
of you is rendering a remarkable service. We are grateful to you. 

Felicia, I salute you especially. You are making certain that the 
next generation is going to be as trustworthy and vigorous in their 
defense of human dignity as your generation is, I thank all of you 
very, very much. 

Boxer. Thank you, Mrs. Boggs. 

We are going to go to Mr. Wise, We have been joined by several 
Members, Mr. Slattery, Mr. Espy, and Mr, Skaggs, We will hear 
from Mr. Wise and then we will see if any of you want to answer 
Mr. Durbin's questions of where we are wrong in perceiving the 

Kroblems of kids and then we will move to our other colleagues. 
Ir. Wise. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you. 

I want to join with the others in thtinking you very very much. 
Jennifer, you said you wanted to be up here. As one of your elected 
Representatives from West Virginia I hope you are here one day. 
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We need good leaders and the talents that you could bring to this 
body would be crucial. 

I an glad all of you are here* Where you are sitting now is where 
people ccme and testify about what should be in the budget. The 
budget is a statement of what we believe in, what you are spending 



questionnaire you sent out. The budget is how much do you spend 
tor education, children, defense, health care, et cetera. 

I hope that the testimony you have given today, rings in this 
room and stays in this room for some of those who will come to 
testify after you in the next year. 

They need to hear the testimony that you have given. It is easy 
to hold up a sheet of paper and say this is black and white, we will 
cut this program and we don't need as much in education and we 
don't need as much for other programs that you have talked about. 
But we are hearing you say what it means to you. You are making 
that alive. 

Jennifer, in your work on homelessness in your area, I am far- 
ther south of you in the Charleston area, but in your work on ho- 
melessness have you noticed whether the problem is increasing, de- 
creasing? Have you seen any changes in the last couple of years? 

Ms. Gamble. Martinsburg is close to Washington, DC* We get a 
lot of city people in our community. Most homeless in our commu- 
nity that I have seen, it varies* You can never put a number on 
how many there are at a time because they are always moving, 
always drifting. 

So you can't really say. I think that in the United States as a 
general rule that the homelessness is increasing because as the 
housing, the price of housing increases more people cannot afford a 
home and that often comes to homelessness. 

Mr. Wise, What about the number of children? Have you seen— 
do you see a large percentage of homeless children in the work 
that you do? 

Ms. Gamble. Yes, I do. One of the largest numbers of homeless 
people are single women and children. You see a lot of young chil- 
dren but a lot of the parents are young too- That kind of goes into 
the same group. 

Mr Wise. I have noticed that homelessness is increasing. It is 
striking. I walked downtown in Washington last night and saw 
four people on various steam grates. We ought to be able to do 
better than that in our society. 

I don't have to come to Washington to see homelessness because 
I can go up any hollow in my area of West Virginia and find people 
living in cars or living in shelters. I hope that you are sitting here 
one day Jennifer, Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Wise. 

Okay it is time. This is a little like the Geraldo show. Identify 
yourself. 

Ms. Shimomura. I am Joby Shimomura, I wanted to reiterate the 
major importance of utilizing young peoples' valuable resources. I 
think it is absolutely critical that young people be included in that 
discussion and decisionmaking process of legislation, policy and 
programs that affect children and youth. 
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Take today» for instance* it is wonderful and absolutely fe itastic 
that these young people have the opportunity to speak in front of 
you. It should not be a once in a lifetime opportunity. Dialo^rue be- 
tween decision makers and young people in this country has got to 
go on on a regular basis. 

Who are the experts when it comes to drugs in schools, the stu* 
dents are. Teenage pregnancies, the experts are the teenagers. We 
have to tap into these resources on a r^ular basis. This concept of 
utilizing young people as resources, actually doing that, is more 
popular on the local level in the cities and maybe on the state 
level. But I think it is time to see that happening on a national 
level. We need to see action and movement immediately. 

Mrs. Boxer. Who else? 

Mr. Garcia. I am Enrique Garcia. On contraceptives there is a 
Hght between the parents and the Government about this. The par- 
ents and the Government don't recc^ize that maybe the students 
don't have the knowledge about how to use this contraceptive. In- 
Hepth about sexuality and contraceptives needs to start in the 
grade school time. 

Today no person can get a good job without a good education. 
How does society expect us who are overwhelmed by problems of 
drugs and school as well as the peer pressure of having sex to 
make good decisions without the knowledge that we need to make 
these decisions. 

Although people get a lot of heat for starting sex education at an 
early level, iJF we start it basic and move up as the children mature, 
they will have the problem solving skills and the information they 
need to make these very important decisions. 

Mrs. Boxer. Yes, in the red plaid shirt. 

Ms. Sneix. I am Susan Snel', a representative from New Jersey. 
I think we are missing something here. Most adults don't realize 
children have stresses in their lives. That is the reason we have 
teenage drug and suicide and stress problems. 

There are many stresses from outside sources and from ourselves 
during our everyday lives. Children reach to drugs and suicide as a 
retreat. We need to look at ways to give these children other re- 
treats and also to help them learn to deal with the stresses. 

I am part of a program called KIWKIS, Kids Intervention with 
Kids in School, a peer leadership program. We help our younger 
peers learn how to communicate, to deal with their stresses and 
their peer pressure and how to make more constructive decisions. 

It is very important for children to have these social skills. Many 
of them are not taught in the home. Before they can go out and 
deal with whether to take drugs or not, they have to be able to deal 
with this pressure. You need older students showing them how and 
having them practice how through role playing these skills. 

It is very important that we use older students because during 
the early teen and preteen years children turn to their peers for 
what behaviors are acceptable and what behaviors are unaccept- 
able. They don't listen to the adults. That is the fact. It ends up if 
their friends are doing drugs, they do drugs. If their friends are in- 
volved in the dramas, they become involved in the dramas. 
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We really need to hold on to what is an unused resource in our 
country, the children. We have to have older students reaching the 
younger students. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer* Thank you, very much. That was terrific. Yes? 

Ms. Dyson. My name is Freida Dyson from Pennsylvania. I 
would like to thank you, the committee Members and especially 
Congressman Kennedy for this opportunity to share my thoughts. 

I would like to expand on one issue we have touched on today. 
When signs are posted in front of schools to warn drug pushers this 
is a drug free zone, the situation has gone too far. What has been 
in the past the norm, a drug free environment, has now become the 
exception. 

I am not trying to be critical of the Just Say No campaign that 
has been launched across America, but it is evident to me that 
saying no is not enough. The young people of America need some- 
thing to say yes to. The easy answer would be clean minds and 
healthy bodies. Not that the benefits are not important but what I 
have sensed among my peers is the general lack of direction and 
purpose. 

Not only have drugs become an escape to the difficult pressures 
in our lives but the suicide rate, especially in Pennsylvania, is esca- 
lating due to a sense of hopelessness. 

Without positive influences and someone there to provide stabili* 
ty and encouragement the trend would not change. This is the mes* 
sage we are sending to you our leaders. 

In tomorrow's future we need your aid and support, financially 
and emotionally, and any other way you can provide it. It is evi- 
dent we did not wake up one day to a drug ridden nation. We are 
not going to get out of this overnight. We need to work together. 

Mrs, Boxer. Thank you. 

We are going to continue this until a quarter of the hour and 
then all the adult witnesses will come up at once. That is No. 7. We 
are going to start with Mr. Speach. We will continue for another 6 
minutes. 

Ms. Stith. My name is Keisha Stith of Bronx, NY. I am a single 
parent. I have a son dV2 and he is really big. I just want to say that 
a lot of people think that only teens get pregnant, but I was not a 
teen yet. This education needs to happen in lower grades. They say 
12th grade, teach them sex education, but it needs to be taught 
sooner. 

Day care, I was separated from my son, I had to send him to Vir- 
ginia because I could not find day care for him. It was ridiculous. 
There was a year's wait on the waiting list, I had to send him down 
there. It is really hard now to find programs to put them in. You 
cannot even sit down and watch television, Sesame Street, and 
teach ihem yourselves if you want to go tr work. You need time to 
spend w th these children, the education or the kids and the day 
care is good but I think there needs to be more. 

I think kids need to be pushed a little more. Teenagers need to 
be pushed a little more in school, education about everything, more 
education; more vocational training programs. I think that they 
are really, really impc^rtant in order to make it in society today. 
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Mrs. BoxKR. You don't think education at a young age will not 
increase the sexual activities of young people? You think it will 
prevent pregnancies? 

Ms, Sttth. Due to a lack of knowledge of why I got pregnant, I 
didn't know anything about birth controls, you did what you did 
and whatever happened happened. That is how it was. Once it hap- 
pens, it is not a reverse but on where you can press it and it is 
gone. After you have that baby, you have that baby and that is it. 
If there is a GED opportunity, grab it. 

If there are any opportunities grab them because that is really 
important if you want to make it in today^s society. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. BuRRELL. I am Tony Burrell from Iowa, Des Moines, For 
three summers I worked with an apartment complex called the 
Homes of Oakridge. This is a low-rent housing complex. It has 
what is called a skill center. It is like a little school. It is a three- 
room school. It teaches the youngsters from ages 5 to 14 during the 
summer and after school on how to better yourself. 

I think there needs to be a real incentive for the children be- 
cause I remember when I was in kindergarten or first grade when 
you did well on a test you got a piece of candy. Once you got in the 
fourth grade, a sucker was not what you really wanted if you did a 
good job. 

I think there needs to be incentive for the youth because educa- 
tion is important. We are going to be running the world in the next 
10 or 20 years. If we do not have a good education, America will 
not be first in the world. 

Mrs. Boxer. Absolutely. Thank you. This is so good I don't really 
want to stop. 

Ms. PFnERSON. I am Serena Peterson, southeastern Ohio. There 
has been a lot of attention to drugs and the Just Say No campaign. 
I am a recovering alcoholic and drug addict. There is more than 
just saying no. More times than not it is a consequence of society 
and environment. 

They were bom around it and they grew up with the families 
doing it, they do it in front of them, deal in front of them. They 
grow up with it and they don't think that is wrong. They just think 
it is there. 

I grew up with it. I ne\er thought it was wrong. If I asked for a 
beer, I got it. It was not wrong to me. It goes deeper than just 
saying no. You have to teach them how to say no. You can't just 
say no. That sounds difficult; it is. 

Mrs. Boxer. In other words, what you are saying is that when 
your family is doing this, it takes a lot more to stand up to them 
than a simple phrase. You need more support. Thank you very 
much for that. 

Two more and then we will stop. 

Ms. LUNN. I am Nichole Lunn from Maryland. I want to say that 
Congress, people up here, they say all the drugs are happening in 
the inner city. I live in the inner city but they are also happening 
in the suburbs and evenrthing like that of course. There is an inci- 
dent that just happened, a freak accident. One of my girlfriends I 
had just seen last Friday, her brother shot here while playing with 
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a gun. The bullet almost hit her boyfriend but it hit he. fhey 
could not save her at the hospital. 

When something like that is going on, something is totally 
wrong. Her brother is a drug dealer. She had the potential to make 
it. Her mother was an addict* She seemed like she was going places 
but one time I talked to my mother and I said 1 don't understand. 
God is supposed to have a purpose for everything he does. For this 
to happen, my mother just said, well, it probably was a freak acci- 
dent but all that went on around her, her father was not around, 
but she was not anything like her motlier because I guess she 
learned from her mother's mistakes* 

Another incident where they set a guy up. He used to be in- 
volved in drugs* He was trying to get his life together and goi his 
GED. They set him up, left him on a side road. This is like a /ear 
ago but the girl just happened and everyone was like rjally 
shocked. 

M:*8. Boxer. So you are worried about young people who are 
trying to break away getting cut down. 

The last comments from a person in the front. 

Ms. Miller. I am Tracie Miller from upstate New York. I would 
like to speak on education. Education is lacking in this country. 
How can our budget for education be less than our budget for de- 
fense? On a scale of 15 industrial movers why are we 15th in that 
poll? We need to not only in the traditional way of education, 
mathematics and sciences but also an experience like this. Have we 
lost the Roaring Twenties, the exciting times when we were No. 1? 
Are we ever going to comr* back to that? If we are, we have to 
change now, not 10 years from now, but now. That is all I would 
like to say. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Durbin, I am going to give you the privilege to react to the 
responses we just heard because you did not make many com- 
ments, then I will call the adult panel up. 

Mr. Durbin. I can't add anything to what you said. I am glad 
you came to share it with us. Take the message home that there 
are people who need to hear this. You have to get involved, elbow 
your way in, meet your elected officials and ask them the ques- 
tions. You will get some response. But you have to keep pushing. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you Mr, Durbin for your idea that turned out 
to be wonderful, I thank the panel for all your testimony. All of 
you out there who joined in, obviously we are going to be okay in 
th;s country because of you. 

Now we will ask you to step down and ask the adult panel to 
come up. We will lead off with Dr. Speach. 

Remember young people, you have 2 weeks within which to get 
your written testimony in the record. It will be included in this 
hearing and you can show it to your grandchildren. 

Dr. Speach, I understand you need to leave at 11 o'clock. Why 
don't you go ahead. If we have questions for you we will ask them 
and then the rest of the panel will be heard. If you could speak 
within 5 minutes, we would appreciate it. 
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STATEMENT OF STEVEN F. SPEACH, Ph.D, DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, OCEANSIDE LNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, OCEAN- 
SIDE. CA 

Mr. Speach. Thank you, Congresswoman Boxer. 

I first want to commend you for inviting the students to be here 
today to give testimony. I think that is an outstanding move on the 
part of the task force and the committee. 

I appear here before you as superintendent of the 16,000-student 
Oceanside Unified School District. I am also president of the Cali- 
fornia Impact Aid Association, which represents 300 school districts 
and over 2 million students in federally impacted schools. 

We are deeply appreciative of the assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in helping us meet the diverse needs of the children and 
their families in our community. Oceanside has an estimated 
117,000 residents and the number increases every day. We are a 
community comprised of a broad range of families from very di- 
verse socioeconomic and cultural back^ounds. I would like to take 
a moment to discuss with you some of the special and urgent needs 
of children from three significant and distinct populations within 
our district. 

Some 5,000 children come to our schools from families affiliated 
with the Marine Corps at Camp Pendleton. They are families who 
make vast contributions to our district, and we enjoy outstanding 
cooperation and support from the military authorities at the base. 
Through frequent moves, many base children never know the con- 
tinuity of one classroom and one neighborhood. Their parents may 
^" ^ 6-month training periiid and the families move 
off. So the mobility rate is very, very high. Many times the homes 
lack a father and male model for long periods of time. The students 
many times require specbl attention to maintain their academic 
and personal progress. 

A second distinct group is migrant families. Many of them are 
homeless. Others live two, three, even four families in a single 
home or apartment. Adults in these families may neither speak 
English nor be literate in Spanish. This fall we enrolled teenagers 
in our high schools who had never been to school before. Health 
care usually has been inconsistent or nonexistent. In the past 2 
years we have conducted tuberculosis testine for hundreds of stu- 
dents in two schools because new classmates were afflicted with 
the disease. Hepatitis also is a continuing concern. 

We see large numbers of children in pain and at risk from a 
third population of our community. This is the lower working class 
for whom economic survival is often the primary or seemingly the 
only priority. Their attitude toward their children's schools ranges 
from antagonistic to apathetic. Their neighborhoods are plagued by 
gang rivalry and drug sales. Inevitably, the pressure and violence 
of these problems spill over onto our campuses. Drugs, of course, 
know no societal barriers. Nor do child abuse and neglect. We 
battle these curses on our youth literally on every school campus. 

Another tragedy which afflicts all levels of society and which is 
eating away at the economic fabric of our Nation is the dropout 
problem. There is reason for modest optimism regarding the Na- 
tion s efforts to keep the young people in school. A study just re- 
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leased by the U.S. Department of Education shows that 2 percent 
fewer 10th to 12th graders dropped out of school over the past 3 
years than in the previous decade. The percentage of the Nation's 
16 to 24 year olds who are not in school and have not completed 
school is 3 percent lower than 20 years ago. The dropout rate for 
white and black students is down slightly in the past decade, and 
the hispanic dropout rate has remained steady. 

In California, dropouts exceed the national average. Between 
their sophomore and senior years, 22.7 percent of the class of 1988 
dropped out of school. Even in relatively affluent San Diego 
County, which includes my district in Oceanside, the rate is 20.1 
percent* 

What is the price that we pay for students who fail to finish 
school? A recent study by Harvard economist Richard Freeman 
shows that the real income of the high school dropouts declined 15 
percent between 1973 and 1987, while the real earnings of the rest 
of the population increased an average of 30 percent. 

In addition, the percentage of jobs available to those with only a 
high school education is declining* By the year 2000, 65 percent of 
all jobs will require training beyond high school, compared to 54 
percent now, according to a study by the American Society of 
Training and Development. We must assume that the situation for 
the dropouts is even more severe* 

Young people don't drop out of school suddenly; they do it a little 
at a time, bc^^nnin^ in their elementaiy school years. We can rec- 
ognize the telltale signs of children at risk in their early years, smd 
we must intervene at that time. The Leadership Children's Pack- 
age includes several programs that provide vital services to chil- 
dren and their families. Each of them could be described as a plan 
to combat the dropout problem because they help ensure a child's 
success in school and in life. 

We can continue to make gains against dropout statistics. But we 
must maintain our commitment. We must stay the course. Reduc- 
tion or elimination of programs our children need may save a few 
dollars today, but we can ill afford the inevitable cost measured in 
wasted lives in future years. Preventative action is more certain of 
success, far more cost effective and infinitely more humane than 
remedial efforts. By providing children with the support necessary 
to enhance their physical, social, emotional and intellectual devel- 
opment, we prevent learning disorders, we prevent a life of welfare 
dependence, prevent drug abuse and this children's package repre- 
sents a successful strategy. I give it my full support and thank you 
for allowing me to testify. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Spt ^ch may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. BOXER. Dr. Speach, we thank you. 

I am going to ask you a couple of questions fast here. We heard a 
lot of the young people talk about the peers programs. That is 
something that I believe has a tremendous amount of potential 
here. Not only can you match kids together, but the peer person, 
the one who is giving the counseling, a person who has made it de- 
spite all odds, perhaps, who needs a job instead of going to McDon- 
ald's after school, can actually get paid through one of these pro- 
grams as peer counselor. Do you think that nas potential at an 
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early age? You say you can identify atrrisk kids early. At what age 
would you stop matching them up if you believe this is a good ap- 
proach? 

Mr. SrKACH* The contemporary term in education these days is 
called cooperative learning. It is a type of peer assistance and peer 
coaching where students work in groups. This can begin at the 
early elementary level. In Oceanside we have a formal peer coun* 
seling program that takes place at the high school level. 

However* that can be worked down to the elementary level as 
well. We also have peer tutoring where high school students are 
bussed down to the junior highs and to the elementary schools for 
assistance with academic and social and emotional counseling as 
well. It is a very viable concept. It is in use in several schools. 

Mrs. Boxer. Do you pay those older children? 

Mr, Speach. No, we don't, no. 

Mrs* Boxer. What I was working on with Representative Wil- 
liams from Montana was a program where there would be funding 
for this type of program with a teacher's supervision and also paid 
extra to be supervised. Do you think that would work? 

Mr. Speach. Yes; currently *ve offer credit for those students in 
that type of a program, 

Mrs. Boxer. Very good. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. If I might, I was talking earlier about peer counsel- 
ing, which intrigues me also. Does that include all of the life skills? 
I mean do you use that for kids that are in trouble? 

I think when we listen to the brief panel and the young people in 
the audience, I don't have any questions about their values, but I 
certainly have a lot of questions about the stress thac i.^ey are 
under. I wonder, does the school district allow them to get into 
peer counseling for drugs or pregnancy or suicide or problems at 
home or what have you? Are we just talking about cooperative 
learning in terms of helping one e^f^^^^r? 

Mr. Speach. At the high school level where we have the peer 
counseling program, it is monitored and supervised by the head 
counselor at the high school. One of the difficulties in operating a 
program like that is the potential for liability in terms of one stu- 
dent giving advice to another student that may result in some t3rpe 
of a problem. In some cases it could result in a disaster. You have 
to be very, verv careful and it has to be nionitored very closely. 

In order to do it on a large^ale basis, it would take probably in 
the neighborhood of, I would say, one adult counselor for every 10 
or so of the peer counselors so that they could monitor and keep 
track of what was going on and the type of help that wpj? being 
given. 

You know, we are dealing with some serious problems, as you 
heard here tod- from the students. 

Mr. MfLLER you have the resources to do it? 

Mr. Speach, No, not with the current State and local funding, 
no. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you very much. Mr. Kennedy, any questions? 
Mr. Kennedy. I have no questions at this time. I apologize for 
not hearing your testimony. Dr. Speach. I had to be out in the hall- 
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way with all the kids. I apol^dze. Let me listen to the other Mem- 
bers and hear your answers. Tnank you. 
Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Slattery. 

Mr. Slattery. I don't have any questions at this time either, but 
I may have some when all the panelists finish. 

Mrs. Boxer. Dr. Speach, I really do want to thank you for 
coming. 

Mr. Miller. I have been to your, not to your school district, but I 
have been to Oceanside and to the environs. 

Let me just ask you, you talked about two, from our other work 
in the committee, fairly difTicult populations. That is migrant and 
military families that have a whole set of, not only the same prob- 
lems as other families, but they seem to be more magnified to some 
extent. 

A lot of times we hear in the Congress that we are asking the 
schools to do more and more and more and that the schools should 

{'ust be teaching basic education or educational skills and that we 
lave overburdened them. 

You are not getting a choice in this matter. That is your attend- 
ance area, if I remember the geography there. Your attendance 
area is made up of essentially high-risk families and families that 
are under additional stress for a whole series of reasons. 

I guem what I am troubled about is you don't get a choice, but 
you don't get the resources to deal with them either, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Speach. That is the point. Where Federal policy dictates the 
type of population that you serve, then Federal policy should assist 
with fundmg the type of program that we need to offer. Some of 
the things that the students were mentioning we do. 

We begin our family life education program in the 6th grade. We 
have a teen mothers program. We have a child care program. 
There /t a child, there isn't a teen mother in Oceanside that 
cannot get a high scliool education. We provide child care. ITiey 
come to the school, we have 

Mr, Miller. You don't have this intrusive on the traditional 
family? 

Mr. Speach. No, but we can't do it with the traditional funding 
from the State. We need help in areas that Federal policy affect us. 

The Immigration Reform Act, has had a tremendous impact on 
us. We get families from Central America, Mexico, Southeast Asia 
and so on. We are expected to provide bilingual programs, English 
as a second language programs, and that is wonderful. We will do 
it. But it takes additional funding to get that done. 

Mr. Miller. I assume the Immigration Act has caused increased 
enrollment because parents will now come forward without fear? 

Mr. Speach. Very definitely. They have no fear of the immigra- 
tion officer coming to pick up their children at school. That is an- 
other. 

The drug abuse education, we have a forma) program called 
Here's Looking at You 2000. We begin that in the kindergarten. It 
goes through 12th grade. We have another that we cooperate with 
the Oceanside Police Department. It is called Drug Abuse Resist- 
ance Education. DARE is the acronym. That is an intensive pro- 
gram by police officers in our schools. We have school resource offi- 
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cers on all of our campuses doing the drug counseling, as the one 
young lady indicated today. 

I have attended several of the seminars the school police officers 
do. When asked if they have any questions, invariably a child will 
raise his or her hand and ask, What do you do if your mother 
smokes pot? What do you do if your mother takes cocaine? 

That problem is pervasive throughout society* School is just a re* 
flection of that society. We are doing ail that we can to help in 
terms of educating students in addition to trying to provide an aca- 
demic program for them. 

We are not saying to you, Congressman, or to the public that we 
don't want to take on any more responsibilities. If we do, we need 
the type of, you know, the type of funding that, jn^* a simple exam- 
ple would be the Federal school lunch program. 

We serve more meals in the Oceanside school district than all of 
the combined restaurants in the city of Oceanside do on a daily 
basis. There is funding for that, there is assistance for that. 

Actually that is a program that we think is very vital because 
many of our students do suffer from poor nutrition. That provides 
an opportunity to do it. We do not begrudge doing it as long as 
there is the funding there to assist and help us to provide that type 
of a program. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

T just want to say that you have been very, very helpful. You are 
on the front lines in handling all these social problems that these 
kids talk about. 

As you point out, many of them are a direct result of our poli- 
cies, be it immigration or the fact that we have an Air Force base 
or an Army base in your district. So we can*t walk away from it. I 
think that you have made that point very eloquently. 

We look forward to working with you as we develop a budget 
that may reflect the type of needs that you speak about. Thank you 
very much. Have a good flight back. 

Mr. Speach. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Boxer. I am very delighted to welcome the rest of you. We 
are going to introduce you each one at a time. 

Dr. T. Berry Brazelton, the president of the National Center for 
Clinical Infant Programs. I want to say that we are happy to see 
you back here. I know sometimes you think that we are not listen- 
ing. We are listening. 

There were many Members here who had to leave for an emer- 
gency issue on the Appropriations Committee. If they are not here, 
it is because they were called away. We ask yot . speak to us in 
your wisdom for about 5 minutes. 

Mr. Miller. I want to extend my apologies. We have a whips' 
meeting on day care which we hope to get to in a week. I assume 
you understand that. I will come right back after that meeting. 

Dr. Brazelton. If you leave, you better win. 
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STATEMENT OF DR T. BERRY BRAZELTON, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR CLINICAL INFANT PROGRAMS 

Dr, Brazelton. Mrs. Boxer, you took away the first sentence I 
had to say. The lack of people here, I feel like I am talking to the 
convrrted already. 

I really feel that getting these kids together and having Joe Ken* 
nedy start off the National Children's Day is one of the most excit- 
ing and important things that could happen in the United States. 
Yet, look how few of you, except the converted, are present today 
as we talk about it. 

Mrs. BoxxE. Seriously, there were about eight others, and they 
did hear the children. 

Dr. Brazelton* And that was the most important thing you did 
today. I wish we could have heard every one of them* f thought 
they were so exciting and had so much passion and were pointing 
out to us that our society has got the wrong values* 

We have put our money and our backing at a national level in 
the wrong values. X don't think parents today are children would 
buv no aggr^ation and power and money as the appropriate 
values for the USA today. 

These kids were telling us what a stress it is. They are the survi- 
vors in a culture that we have sold short, it seems to me. These 
kids are showing you what kinds of strength it takes to survive in 
a culture that doesn't believe in families or children. 

We are the least child oriented society in the world and the least 
family oriented society in the world except South Africa, and yet 
these kids are survivors. They ought to be showing us that they 
have got the strength in this country if we are willing to pay atten* 
tion to it and put it to use. 

I hesitated to come down today because I say the same thing 
every time I come, that families in this country are really hurting 
and they don't feel like anybody is listening, and here is another 
example. 

Reallv the schools can pick up responsibility and these teenagers 
can pick up a lot of responsibility. We need to start earlier than 
that. We need to back up families. We need to back up families, so 
one of the kids said everybody will listen as they are. I thought 
that was a beautiful statement. 

We need to hear everybody as they are and to think about what 
we can do in this country, in this rich country to prevent and to 
backup families at an appropriate time. My own thesis is we are 
waiting toe late to start putting Band Aids on various aspects that 
we are facing. 

The whole drug situation, we are waiting until we alreadv know 
teenage pregnancies and are into adult pregnancies with kids, with 
people who are addicted. Now in Boston 20 percent of the babies at 
birth are addicted. 

These kids have a very serious future ahead of them. They 
have— I went down to play with one for national public radio the 
other day trying to educate people about what they look like, and 
this baby was absolutely frantic, unreachable. 

You couldn't do anything to help this baby unless you swaddled 
her completely, tied her up so she couldn't move and then forced 
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her fist into her mouth. And at that point she looked up at me 
gratefully and sighed, and her color came back and she started 
breathing again* 

She had gotten to the point, which a lot of them do, of stopping 
breathing* What I really wanted to do was take this baby and a 
normal newborn and make every teenager in the country hold 
these two babies and say which one do you want. 

I want to take it to every adult in this country. This is not just a 
teenage problem. It is an adult problem. 

The dru^ situation in this countnr ought to scare us all. I say we 
are up to 20 percent. We are in the Boston City Hospital. In the 
middle class hospitals it is not quite that high yet, but it is climb- 
ingrapidly. In Chicago it is 25 percent. 

They tell me it is over 50 percent in Miami. These are kids that 
are not going to be able to make it in our society, and we have cre- 
ated the pocket. So I guess what I want to know is how can, how 
can these kids tell us to change things? 

I think we heard a lot of them talk today about how our value 
S3rBtems have not respected the struggle they have had to put up to 
make it. 

I would like to talk about how do we get back to the struggle 
that really should concern us all. I don't think Russia is our biggest 
adversary and I don't think Nicaragua is. I don't think Central 
America is. I have just been down to Brazil. I see that Brazil is tell- 
ing us what we are headed for. It is a desperately frightening coun- 
try, and yet we are just as close to this situation they are in as I 
can conceive of because we have not paid attention to appropriate 
values. 

It seems to me that the biggest danger to our society is in our 
family. We need to support families. We have not been doing it be- 
cause we wait until they show their failures and then put the Band 
Aids on. We could do so much better than that. 

We Icnow a lot about prevention. We know what it takes and we 
know what people need. We know what these kids have been 
through as they tell us. We know the ingredients of it. 

We are not an uneducated society nor an unsophisticated one, 
and we have ihe resources. All of that makes me frantic when I 
come to Washington. I don't like to come down here. 

It makes me very uncomfortable about where we are headed. 
When I hear that the neonatal mortality for the year climbed to 
twice what it was last year because of drugs and because of the 
kind of unreaching of these people at risk, I say, yes, like they do 
in Brazil when somebody shoots one of their kids. 

They say, yes, that is whr.t we deserve, it is what we deserve. We 
are about to get in more trouble than we can afford. 

I think there are some things we can do. 1 wrote them out for the 
testimony Joe asked me to write for his pamphlet because I 
thought it was such a wonderful survey. It pointed out so well that 
the pockets of poor health and the inadequacy of reaching these 
kids for health and people in pregnancy was really tied to poverty, 
people who were disillusioned, all the rest, if you look at his report, 
it is as simple as that. 

If we have not reached people by the time they get pregnant. 
They don't respect their pregrn^»ncy or their future baby. If we don't 
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reach people when they are in trouble because they never have 
gotten reached by our society before, they don't turn to us until 
they are in deep trouble rather than when we can prevent things 
much our medicial system at present is a deficit model 

We only are concerned with illness and not the opportunity to 
make relationships with people when they are beginning to get in 
trouble. I think these kids told us the same thing. Our societv is 
based on a deficit model of Band Aids. We don't need to do that* 

There are some times in my own work which show that if we 
spent 10 minutes instead of 10 hours on a set of parents and preg- 
nancy, they could begin to feel good about themselves. They could 
begin to value themselves and their pregnancy^ and they would be 
responsible to the outreach systems that we provide. 

I think we could go through the whole childhood and show you 
that parents would feel backed up» would feel empowered, would 
pass that empowerment on to their children if we respected them 
at certain stress periods in their lives* Pregnancy is one of them* 

The next one is around the new baby and the opportunities to 
help them understand new babies who are not quite normal, who 
are deficient, who need to be respected as they are. 

If we were there with parents in 10 to 15 minutes we could make 
a significant difference to the parent's future and to that baby's 
future. 

The next opportunitv comes with day care, with appropriate day 
care for every kid in this country, I don't even want to call it child 
care. 

I want to call it family care. I think my biggest objection to the 
bills that you are going to be voting on tomorrow is that they talk 
about child care and not about what it means to families to have 
this kind of backing and to have this kind of support from the 
Nation and hopefully from their State governments. 

Families who are stressed right now by both having to work or 
families at home, and these women at home are just as stressed as 
women in the work force, and they are a rising group of women. 
You all better be paying attention to them. 

All of them neied a situation where they can go from time to 
time, leave their kids, and go off and shop or whatever they do, but 
get time for themselves to reorganize and then come back to a peer 
group* I would like to think if these centers as family resource cen- 
ters tor all parente. 

It seems to me that the stresses on parents today is reflected on 
the stresses in these kids* If we can begin to back them up for their 
strengths rather than for their stresses, I think we can make a dif- 
ference. I think our educational system shows, too. 

We can educate kids at any age and we can educate then well if 
they come with the proper emotion backup. So this is my plea. 

What about changing our priorities at the national level and set- 
ting them up to think about how we can support people for 
strengths* We had a good example of it this morning. 

[The prepared stetement of Dr. Brazelton may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you verv much. 

That is the purpose of this hearing. That is why the Budget Com- 
mittee and the select Committee teamed up, which is fairly un- 
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Crecedented, because we are looking at making this next year's 
udget more reflective of the things you are talMng about. 
The other point I want to make to you, Doctor, is don't give up. 
We are trying to turn around the Ship of State. That is worse than 
turning around the Queen Mary. It takes a little work, a little time 
and it takes representation. 

You know George Miller's committee has repeated the same 
thing for 4 or 5 years now. The report card that Joe Kennedy 
handed us underscores it. We have to say it in every way. The fact 
that the media looked at these kids today, you are all helping call 
attention to it. 

Before we ask for any questions, I think we are going to go 
through the rest of the panel. 

Ms. Zieike, you are taking Ann Lynch a place. You are from the 
National PTA. We welcome you and ask you to summarize in 5 
munutes. 

STATEMENT OF ARLENE ZIEIKE. VICE PRESIDENT, LEGISLATIVE 
ACTIVITY, THE NATIONAL PTA 

Ms. ZiEiKE. I am Arlene Zieike, vice president of legislative activ- 
ity of the PTA, We have all been touched by the testimony of the 
young people today who describe the hardships they face in their 
lives. 

These are the concerns of the PTA. These young people are re- 
sourceful and they are resilient. We would not have to worry about 
the future of America if we cold remove some of the barriers that 
they face so they could be the people they want to be and grow up 
in a world without thop' 5es. 

It is symbolic your tv :rr.ittees should be iointly conducting a 
hearing commemoratinfe tue National Children s Day. Our Nation* 
al PTA president is honored to serve on the presidential advisory 
committee commemorating National Children's Day and to join 
Repiesentative Joe Kennedy in order to highlight the conditions of 
the Nation's children. 

We hope this effort will compel the Congress, the President and 
the Nation to act with vigilance, courage, and compassion on 
behalf of America s children. The child we neglect and abuse today 
will not come back and thank us for our neglect. 

Our throwaways don*t disappear without making their human 
presence felt. The House Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families, in their report identifies many of the same warning sig- 
nals affecting children and families we raised in our paper. 

I would like to respond to the deficit reduction on children's pro- 
grams and they are numerous. First it is our children and their 
children who will be paying off the deficit and in many cases for 
programs that serve the needs of an adult population. 

Representative John Porter estimates that while many of us will 
receive from $L30 to $1,50 in government services for every dollar 
we contribute in government taxes, our children will receive only 
72 cents for every dollar. 

The difference will be allocated to pay for the national debt. 
Finite resources may serve to create an intergenerational confiict 
with the young and the old fighting for existing resources. 
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Third, the Congressional Budget Office estimrtces the Federal 
share of total expenditures for elementary and secondary education 
has declined from 8.7 percent to an estimated 6.1 percent in fiscal 
year 1988. 

While the National PTA believes that the locai and State levels 
should primarily fund elementary and secondcry education, the 
Federal Government must maintain its primary lole of assuring 
equal educational opportunity and access for all children. 

Children's programs are not entitlements and therefore are the 
most vulnerable, the easiest to gouge and the most tempting to cut 
of the $80 billion in nationally occurring revenue for 1990, the De- 
partment of Education allocated one-half of 1 percent of the total. 
Children did not create the Federal deficit. In return we should not 
balance the budget on their backs. Surely if we can find more than 
$60 billion of budget for S&L institutions, we can fully fund Head 
Start and Chapter I. 

It is a national disgrace that *ifter 18 years. Head Start money 
serves less than 20 percent of all eligible children and that after 25 
years Chapter I funding serves only 40 percent of all eligible chil- 
dren. The National PTA believes there is no one program that can 
address a multiple range of child and youth develolpment ueeds. 

In a study by the William T. Grant Foundation entitled Youth in 
America's Future, the report concluded there is no coordinated, 
comprehensive long-term national action agenda consolidating and 
devoting Federal resources toward youth. While the President and 
Governors are meeting to discuss goals and plans for education, it 
IS essential those goals and plans be coordinated with other needs 
such as health, protection, safety, shelter, and nutrition. Agencies 
that service children both within and outside the Federal Govern- 
ment must act to cooperate rather than compete for turf and re- 
sources. 

The Leadership Children's Package is a coordinated effort that 
^tablishes a Federal child policy and is supported by the National 
PTA. The five part initiative includes early childhood health, edu- 
(;ation and development, compensatory education for at-risk stu- 
dents, fighting dropouts and drugs, enhancing competitiveness and 
strengthening higher education. 

These programs are not expenditures but wise investments. Sig- 
nificant savings have been documented for such investments. We 
have got to ^et beyond the senseless congressional battle about who 
should fund child services. 

We believe State and local governments should have the primary 
responsibility, but the Federal Government must be a partner in 
assuring equal opportunity. There are resource inequities between 
States and regions of this country, the kind of services a child re- 
ceives becomes more dependent on the income level of their par- 
ents and the community in which they grow up. 

How do we bridge the gap between our knowledge about children 
and our commitment to doing something? We cite how we were 
able to rebuild Western Europe and Japan after World War II; we 
were able to rescue Greece and Turkey from communism with the 
Marshall Plan; we were able to rescue teachers and revitalize their 
programs through the National Defense Education Act; we were 
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able to connect cities and towns with a national highway system; 
and we were able to send a man to the Moon. 

On September 25, 1989, the National Alliancf of Business com- 
prised of the Business Roundtable, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce* 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the American Business 
Conference, and the U.S, Hispanic Business Commerce stated: "The 
strength of the American economy rests on the strengths of Ameri- 
ca's public schools. All sectors have a responsibility for the current 
crisis and all — business, educators, parents, public leaders — need to 
assume responsibility for overcoming this crisis." 

After a decade of defining problems, reading reports, and compil- 
ing statistics, we need a national commitment no less dramatic and 
intense than we have for our prior national accomplishments. And 
for many of our children and communities, we know what works. 

National Children's Week should serve to bring us together. It is 
significant that tomorrow House Members wil have an opportunity 
to be voting on a child care measure. We urge your support for 
H,R. 3, 

To close, we must link the success of our children to the personal 
success of every American* We must impress upon the 75 percent 
of adults in our society who have no direct link to children or 
public education that when the lives of the least of our children are 
improved, we can assure a more productive, just and civil Nation 
for all of us. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ann Lynch submitted by Ms. Zieike 
may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Boxer. We thank you very much. We are pleased the PTA 
is taking such a strong stand on this issue. 

Now, it is my pleasure to introduce a gentleman who represents 
himself on this panel, but also represents a fine law school in the 
district which I represent, the University of San Francisco Law 
School, the Community Legal Education Program. He is the author 
of In E^fense of Children. Thomas Nazario, we welcome you. Please 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. NAZARIO, DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO LAW SCHOOL, COMMUNITY LEGAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS AND AUTHOR OF IN DEFENSE OF OUR CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr. Nazario, Thank you for having me, I will try to keep this 
relatively short. 

When writing my statement for the committee, it came to mind 
you had seen all the statistics. It didn't make much sense to do 
that same thing over again. After a while, you look at the statis- 
tics, and they kind of blend together. They don't make sense any 
more or the misery that children lead is so traumatic that we kind 
of toss it aside. It is too difficult to deal with. 

So I came up with another plan for you, but first I want to tell a 
few stories. One of the things that happened after writing In De- 
fense of Children is I have gone around the country and talked to a 
lot of people about it and have also gone around to classrooms and 
talked to kids themselves. 
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I visited in the neighborhood of about 20 classrooms a month. 
Over the course of the last 6 months, I have come across some kids 
that have really disturbed me. 

One child at a high school in San Francisco told me a story. 
About a week before he was at a party, and there was a coke deal 
going on in the back of the party. A shot rang out, and his friend 
was Killed as a result of apparently losing a quantity of coke. He 
was shot right through the head. 

He knew who did it. The police were still looking for that person, 
and he came and talked to me about the problems going on in his 
community and wanted to know what he should do, should he turn 
in that person. 

When I visit these schools, I talk about children's rights. In doing 
so, I hear an awful lot about the problems children have. I went to 
another school and talked about child abuse. In that school, a 
young person walked over to me after I had talked about thr; vari- 
ous kinds of abuse. 

There was an article about it recently called the Ten Most Popu- 
lar Ways of Abusing Cnildren in America. I went through that list. 
One of the children started crying shortly after the class. I felt I 
had hit, of course, a sore note. She came over to me. One of the 
things I talked about was the problem of teenage pregnancy and 
the fact that teenagers who have no adequate care for their chil- 
dren at home sometimes run all over the place trying to find some- 
one to take care of those children. 

She had resorted to tying up these children at home in order to 
get to school. It was important for her to complete school Her 
child was 3 years old. She felt if she didn't tie him up, he would 
hurt himself 

She had done that for quite some time. I mentioned that as being 
one of the common ways that young people, in fact all people, deal 
with the lack of adequate child care, tying childrer 

I talked about that because often, of course, when there is a fire, 
these children don't get away, and they are burned to death. That 
is what she got frightened about. 

At another school not too long ago, a young person walked over 
to me and said — this young person was 17 years old — to my face, 
my father has been raping me for 3 years. He says if I tell anyone, 
he's going to kill me, but I cannot go on with it any more. 

I had been talking' about sexual abuse of children in that class, 
and she had to tell mo. So again, we had to do a fairly elaborate 
referral and try to get this girl some help. 

There is a lot of pain out there, a lot of suffering. When I visit 
these schools and talk to kids, I get some idea of what is going on. 
It was refreshing to me to hear some of the kids here today tell ^.he 
stories that they lead. 

One of the questions I almost always get from people on the 
Oprah Winfrey show and other places is, What is the most common 
problem children have? The most common problem is they have 
ittle power, very little access to people with power, they have very 
ittle voice. You gave them a bit of a voice today. I hope you contin- 
ue to listen to them. They certainly need to be listened to. They are 
the experts. 
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I won't take much more time. I had an awful lot of other things 
to tell you» but there is a limited amount of time, a limited amount 
of people here. 

In my statement to you, what I did— and I won't go through it, 
but I think it is interesting — what I did was try to give you a pic- 
ture of 1,000 kids in America. I took the statistics, and I worked 
them out in such a way that if we had 1,000 children in this room, 
what their lives would look like. 

How many would be bom to this? How many would be bom to 
that? How manv would experience this? And as a result of this* 
how many would experience that? 

In order to make you \'isualize what is going on, in order to 
make it at least a little easier— it is a difficult task to do— I tried to 
do that in my statement. If I had more time, I would do it with you 
here, but I wanted to instead just tell you some of the stories of the 
kids I have spoken to recently. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nazario may be found at end of 
hearingj 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. You really are making an impact on 
some of the young people you teach. Some of their lives are really 
opening up because of the information you are sharing with them. 
Please continue your good work. 

Dr. Donald Schiff, president, National Academy of Pediatrics. We 
ask you to summarize in 5 minutes. After that we will go to the 
budget people who are very key to this. Then we will open it up to 
the panel. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD SCHIFF, M,D., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 

Dr. Schiff, Thank you very much. Chairwoman Boxer. It is my 
pleasure to be with you this morning and Members of the Select 
Committee and Members of the Budget Committee Task Force. 

This morning, I was at a child care press conference where I lent 
the support of the Academy of Pediatrics to that effort, I commend 
it to everyone. 

I am professor of pediatrics at the University of Colorado Medi- 
cal Center and the president of the American Academy of Pediat- 
rics. I am here to respond to this wonderful opportunity to not only 
hear children but to add our voice to some awareness of the in* 
creased needs of children- 

I want to also commend the group and your foresight as you look 
forward to fiscal year 1991 and certainly the fiscal challenge is to 
provide sufficient money for critical Federal programs for our chil- 
dren during the time of fiscal retrenchment and certainly the pros- 
pects for creating new opportunities appear very bleak at this time* 

I think I am not going to be discouraged by all that. We are 
going to look for every opportunity we can to increase what is 
available for children. I think, although I am a pediatrician and 
you would expect me to speak only to pediatric medical matters 
this morning, I want you to know that we are also in favor of what 
we might call a national policy for children. This is a recognition 
that our commitment to our future generation goes beyond simple 
health. We certainly are talking about that this morning. 
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We certainly learned that if we are going to have productive 
adults that children need nurturing, they need education^ they 
need nutritious food, they need an environment free of hcirmful 
contaminants, they need a place in which they can grow and devel* 
op. I think that this committee's joint effort certainly should lead 
in that direction* 

I want you also to know that there is some good news to refx>rt 
a!id that there is enough advancement in technical services and 
medicine so that our immunizations and other preventive health 
services where they are utilized can save children from experienc- 
ing many disorders and disabilities which have plagued us in the 
past* 

Certainly there are new plagues on the horizon. The infant bom 
of drug addicted parents living in poverty face«i fhp^ prospect of 
abuse or abandonment by parents. They are also confronted by 
direct opportunitiett to use and abuse drugs, alcohol, sex, tobacco, 
cars, and guns. They are too often left to care for themselves and 
their younger siblings because working parents cannot afford or 
find child care. 

As a nation, we believe we must shift public policy to reflect our 
commitment to children by providing the critical Federal support 
needed for health, social and educational programs. I am talking 
about money. 

We believe the time has come for us all to not only declare our 
V rbal support for infants, children and adolescents, but they must 
also commit the necessary fiscal and administrative resources. 

The Academy has determined that its No. 1 priority for this 
year, and for the next several years^ is to achieve access to quality 
health care for all infants, children and adolescents. As this Nation 
moves forward with the design of a national health plan, our chil- 
dren must come first. Resources may dictate a phased in approach 
and, in our opinion, this should be the age group of 0-21. Tough 
cnoices, but very necessary. 

As child advocates and also as Members of Congress, you are 
faced with a dilemma, and that dilemma is how to make the very 
difficult choices you must make when you begin to look at the 
budget and appropriation cycle for fiscal year 1991. 

I think we would all agree it would be shortsighted to fund one 
program area benefiting children by taking money away from 
other programs for child health or social or educational programs* 
All are important, and all are intertwined. 

I am going to take my remaining few minutes to use the report 
care basis and try to hit some of the major elements that we think 
should be carefully dealt with. 

First of all, immunization* The childhood immunization program 
must keep pace with the new development in recommended immu- 
nization. We can do that through the increased use of public health 
clinics. 

We must also keep in mind the rising cost of vaccines. Public 
policy has now recommended a second dose of what we call the 
MMR, the measles, mumps and rubella. As yet, there havo been no 
new dollars allocated to public health for this purpose. 
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The Maternal and Child Health Block Grant is another impor- 
tant aspect that must be funded* injury prevention is very impor- 
tant. It is our greatest killer and crippler of children. 

AIDS is an issue with which we are becoming more and more fa- 
miliar with* Certainly funds must become available there. 

We have been hearing about child abuse, one of the most diffi- 
cult issues our society is trying to deal with. 

Nutrition. We know that we are in need of spending more on the 
WIC program, and our Academy is highly in favor of that. 

Let me conclude by talking about research for a moment. In 
every aspect of a child's life, there is a need for new knowle^e. We 
must always, can always learn more. We have always supported 
biomedical and behaviorial research programs through the Nation- 
al Institutes of Health, through the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration, and tlirough other specific categori- 
cal programs. 

We feel not enough dollars are being spent on research, t^id we 
implore you to add those. 

I know I have spent my time giving you a litany of programs 
which we feel need support, but they are all out there. They all 
need your support, and we look forward to speaking to you again 
on this topic. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Schiff may be found at end of 
hearing*] 

Mrs. Box£K. Thank you very much. Doctor. 

It is my pleasure to welcome two witnesses who will deal v 3sen- 
tially with the budget. Robert Greenstein, executive director of the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, and James Weill, the gen- 
eral counsel of the Children's Defense Fund. 

I will call on Mr. Greenstein at this time. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. Greenstein. Thank you. Let me start by commending you 
and also Congressman Miller on the leadership you have provided 
this year in the budget process on helping to ensure not only that a 
children's initiative became a leadership package, but much of it 
seemed to be structured to make its way through the legislative 
process and being transferred into reality. That package included a 
number of discretionary programs targeted at low-income children. 

As one of the earlier witnesses mentioned, for children as com- 
pared to groups such as the elderly, for children, a much smaller 
proportion of the resources that are contained in the Federal 
budget are in the form of entitlements and a much larger propor- 
tion are in the form of discretionary grant and aid programs. 

As well known, the domestic discretionary programs are the part 
of the Federal budget that has been squeezed the most over the 
past decade going from about 5,7 percent of GNP at the beginning 
of the decade to about 3,7 percent of GNP today. 

We have analyzed those discretionary programs that are low- 
income programs that are either means tested or that primarily 
serve low-income people. For those, the appropriations level, the 
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budget authority level adjusted for inflation has fallen 55 percent 
from fiscal yi^ar 1981 to 1989. 

That figure is a little bit of a problem with it in that it includes 
the large drop in budget authority for subsidized housing, and ap- 
propriations may not be the best way to measure housing trendls. 

we also looked at all low-income programs excluding subsidized 
housing. There still the drop in real terms in budget authorities 
since fiscal year 1981 is 30 percent. Those programs disproportion- 
ately serve low-income children. 

Included in that list are some programs that serve primarily low- 
income elderly, but those tend to have been cut less than 30 per- 
cent. If you remove them, the percentage decline would be even 
greater. 

In the entitlement areas as well, when you look at the large re- 
ductions in the early 1980'£ in means tested entitlements, they 
were primarily means tested entitlements to children. 

Some of the cuts that were made in the programs were designed 
in a fashion so they did not affect the elderly and disabled but af- 
fected everyone else on the program, while about four-fifths of ev- 
eryone else on the program consists of families with children. 

One of the biggest problems right now is at a time when data tell 
us that 45 percent of all poor renters in the countiy are pa3dng at 
least 70 percent of income for housing costs* The food stamp pro- 
gram takes account of costs in excess of 50 percent of income for 
the elderly and disabled. 

For families with children, it takes account of those costs only up 
to a limited degree and assumes anything after that isn't really a 
housing cost and is really available for food when it is not. 

What do we do about this, keaping in mind the issues of Federal 
budget and the need to reduce the deficit? I thought that the docu- 
ment produced in the fall by former Presidents Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter, the American Agenda Report, was particularly in- 
teresting. 

Emerging from that document are really two central themes. 
One was that for the basis to strengthen the American economy 
over the long run, we absolutely needed to make significant 
progress in reducing the Federal deficit. 

The other major message of that same report was to strengthen 
the economy over the long run, we also needed to invest more in 
key effective programs for low-income children who would become 
the work force fo*- tomorrow. 

Work force figures are startling. If you look at the number of 
young people who will entor the labor force between 1986 and the 
year 2000, it is 10 million fewer than the number of young people 
that entered the labor force between 1972 and 1986. There will be 
many fewer workers for the jobs that are available at the very time 
that the economy is becoming more technological f*nd the jobs re- 
quire more levels of education and basic skills. 

Of the new people who will, youth who will enter the labor force, 
they are disprojwtionately from low-income and minority back- 
grounds. In the mideighties, Hispanics were 7 percent of the work 
force. They will be 20 percent of the new entrants in the work force 
between now and the year 2000. 
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We have issues here not simply of compassion or what is the 
n^ht thing to do for children. This is an issue that is as central, I 
think, to the functioning of the American economy and to our com- 
petitiveness with foreign countries at the turn of the century as is 
the fundamental issue of reducing a deficit. 

If you put those two together, it means we have to reorder prior- 
ities and raise the resources we need to pay for the priorities we 
set. 

The American Agenda Report talked about having a process 
where over time, over, I think it was 8 years, we reach all eligible 
children in Head Start with childhood immunizations, prenatal 
care, Job Corps, compensatory education for disadvantaged chil- 
dren. 

The children's initiative that you were involved with this year 
was a start in that direction, but we have a long way still to go to 
get there. 

Another theme in the American Agenda Report, which I think is 
particularly important, is that we do much better by working fami- 
lies with children. I think we need to set a goal. This is something 
that y^u hear people from the Heritage Foundation and groups on 
the conservative side to groups on the liberal side espousing, that if 
a parent works fuUtime, the family and the children in that family 
shouldn't have to live in poverty. 

To get there from here, we are going to need to pass the mini- 
mum wage bill, we are going to have a substantial increase in the 
earned income credit adjusted by family size. I am pleased that will 
be on the House Floor tomorrow. 

We need to recognize if we do those two things and get earnings 
closer to the poverty line, we still face the risk that child care cost 
or lack of adequate quality child care and lack of health care can 
push the working families back below the poverty line. 

We need not to think the EITC, one of the top priorities for poor 
children now, is a substitute for also dealing with the need for ade- 
quate affordable quality child care. 

Also, we need to move fonn'ard on health care. I would say there, 
too, that one of the single most imrwrtant steps for children now 
facing the Congress is the legislation that the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee reported to over time require that all children 
who are poor who are below the age of 18 be covered under Medic- 
aid coverage. That is an important step to take. 

Last on tliis list I would include the housing issues that I men- 
tioned. I think if the housing situation continues to deteriorate and 
we get to maintain the kinds of situations where nearly half of all 
poor renters are paying 70 percent of income for housing, large 
proportions of them, poor families with children, that can undo the 
things we try to do in an earned income credit, in Head Start and 
other areas. 

I see I am out of time, so let me briefly mention that obviously to 
do these things, you have to pay for them. We have to redirect re- 
sources. I think we need to be a little less cautious than we have 
been over the past year in looking at the implications < the 
changes m Eastern Europe and the Soviet bloc for the defense 
budget. 
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I am not saying you can suddenly cut $40 billion next year from 
the defense budget That might not be wise. But my concern is that 
we need to start doing the things now in the defense budget that 
can enable us, if the events continue on their course in the Soviet 
bloc» enable us 5 years from now to maybe be saving $40 billion in 
the defense budget. 

Each year you delav, since you cannot have that big cut from one 
year to the next, each year we don't start to set in motion the top 
choices, the changes in priority, before we know it we will be 5 
years from now and we won't be able to save anjrthing. 

We clearly are going to need to raise more revenues. We really 
need to be closing more loopholes, not openin^^ or reopening new 
ones. Wc need to restructure and reorder priorities in the domestic 
area, another thing that seems a little forlorn given what is hap- 
pening in catastropnic health insurance. 

But I would suggest that we have taxation of Social Security ben- 
eHts that is parallel to what we do with non*Socia] Security private 
pensions. I tnink we could look at reduced OOLA's for early retir- 
ees before age 52 and Federal retirement programs. 

We can look to lower priority domestic discretionary programs 
like EDA and move some of that money to a higher 

Mrs. Boxer. I am goiTig to have to stop you, Mr. Greenstein, be* 
cause I want Mr. Weill to testify before I have to stop for a vote. 

Mr. Greenstein. I was actually finished. 

Mrs. Boxer. I wanted to say to you that I agree with you. We 
should not be afraid to talk about this transfer. Fortune magazine 
and Business Week both have called for a, you know, hold on to 
your hat, a $100 billion cut in the military budget over 10 years, 
starting next year. 

There is a move on the Budget Committee and off the Budget 
Committee to prepare such a document, such a budget called the 
The Budget For a Strong America, which would take that $10 bil- 
lion and it to transfer the type of programs that you people are tes* 
tifying about. That is why your testimony is so critical. 

I wanted to point out that Mr. Slattery, who is here, has been a 
very staunch defender of children's programs on the Budget Com- 
mittee from a very moderate perspective, which reflects his poli- 
tics. But his zeal for children really crossed over the line this past 
year. I feel that he will continue to be a leader in this area now 
that he has to defend himself 

Mr. Slattery. I don't have to defend myself. 

Mrs. Boxer. I really just wanted to thank you. 

Mr. Slattery. 1 want to express my gratitude, Madam Chairper- 
son, for holding this hearing. 1 want to encourage those at this 
panel and those at that previous panel, also. I know that many of 
you have testified before this committee and numerous committees 
on the Hill and have participated in a number of other panels ad- 
dressing this issue. 

Dr. Brazelton, 1 am sure that you especially, and many of you 
are exhausted and wonder if people out there are listening or hear- 
ing this. 1 want you to know I think they are. 

I am more optimistic today than I have been in the 7 years I 
have been in Congress that these urgent issues will be addressed in 
the not too distant future. 
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Perhaps the most encouraging aspect is the recognition I believe 
on the part of the business community in this country that in fact 
their ftiture is also at stake. If they ever hope to be competitive in 
a global economy, they have to have an American work force that 
is capable of competing against all the other people around the 
world. 

I think they are sadly and slowly coming to the conclusion that 
unless some things are dramatically changed, that their future is 
precariously in the balance. 

I want to encourage you, and I want to also encourage you to try 
to do what you can to build bridges to those other interest that will 
ultimately be very, very key players in deciding some of these 
issues. 

I have some other questions when my time is granted. 

Mrs. Boxer. I will get back to you, but I did want them to know 
you are here and played such an important role in this last bu(^et 
session. 

I would like to ask Mr. Weill to conclude the panel. Mr. Weill is 
the general counsel of the Children's Defense Fund, which is a very 
important urganization. We welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES D. WEILL, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 

Mr. Weill. Marian Wright Edelman is sorry she cannot be here 
today. 

Representative Kennedy's report card gives stark evidence of the 
terrible problems and risks that many American children face. Our 
Nation's future is seriously endangered because our society has 
failed to assure that its children are as well fed and housed, as 
healthy and secure and as well educated as they need to be, and as 
are children in other industrial countries. 

These failures are particularly tragic because children are the 
group for whom early interventions, both public and private inter- 
ventions, can be the most effective and cost beneficial if we do it 
right and if we do it early enough. 

On the public side, we need to invest more in programs like WIC, 
Head Start, Job Corps, prenatal and preventive care for children. 
Chapter I, quality child care and immunizations. Each of these is 
extremely effective, each is very cost beneficial, and each is under- 
funded. 

As just one example, the immunization program saved $10 for 
every dollar we invested in it over the last decades. It is one of the 
most effective programs we have, yet it is unforgivable that our 
country has let its immunization rates drop in the 1980's and let 
mumps and pertussis disease rates rise. 

We are seeing jut'ureaks of measles for the first time in years. 
All of this is tra( eable to our failure to immunize our youngest 
children. It is traceable to the misplaced budget priorities in the 
early and mideighties when the Federal Government failed to 
make enough money available to give the vaccines that were neces- 
sary. 

If we want to compete internationally in the 2l8t century, if we 
want our children to be able to pay off the deficits we have in- 
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curred for them, if we want our children to support us in our old 
age through the Social Security system, and if we want this Nation 
to prosper and thrive, we have to start investing now in our chil- 
dren, and we have to drastically reorder our budget priorities along 
the lines that Bob Greenstein talked about* 

We cannot let another year go bv without ensuring basic health 
and child care for America's children. Congress this year has to 
make a beginning by establishing a national floor of health protec- 
tion for every low-income pregnant woman and child through the 
Medicaid prc^am, through the Energy and Commerce bill that 
Bob Greenstein talked about. We have to provide sufficient funding 
to fully immunize all infants and children. 

Congress has to pass immediately the child care legislation that 
is going to be on the floor of the House tomorrow— as part of the 
reconciliation bill — and reject any efforts to weaken that bill or to 
cut the funding in that bill. 

[The prepared statement of Marian Wright Edelman submitted 
by James Weill, may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. BoxBR. What does it cost to immunize every child that 
needs it, approximately? How much do we have to increase the 
budget? 

Mr. Weill. I don't have the exact figure with me, but approxi- 
mately $40 million. 
Dr. ScHiPF. About $183 million. 

Mrs. Boxer. We are spending $34 million. We need $183 million. 

Dr. ScHiFF. You are spending a little over $100 million. The 
budget figures are somewhere in the neighborhood of $140 million, 
and we need about $183 million. 

Mrs. Boxer. If we had $183 million, we would meet the problem? 
George Miller calls that "chump change" to do what we have to do. 

Mr. Weill. And we must sustain those increases over a period of 
time in order to do it right and keep doing it into the 2l8t century. 

It is true for the immunization program and all the programs I 
have mentioned, these are relatively modest amounts compared to 
the money we have spent on the defense budget increases, the 
money we are spending on the savings and loan problem. These are 
chump change and amounts the Federal Government can well 
afford if we organize our budget priorities right, 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. 

Mr. Slattery, I want to start with you if you have some questions. 

Mr. Slattery. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

The question I have goes to the point the gentleman made about 
the food stamps and the eligibility and the different eligibility re- 
quirements versus non-elderly versus elderly. 

Mr. Greenstein. Once you are eligible for food stamps, that 
doesn't determine how many benefits y^u get. The closer you are to 
the income cutoff, the fewer benefits you get. Some people get as 
little as $10 a month for food stamps. 

To determine the level of the benefiU, that is based on net 
income, not gross income. In net income, one of the things that is 
deducted are extremely high shelter costs. Those costs are the 
amount by which your rent and utilities exceed 50 percent of your 
income after other deductions. 
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For example, there is a deduction for taxes if you work and 
things like that. The difference is that for the non-elderly and dis- 
abled, there is a maximum amount that can be deducted for those 
shelter costs. If your shelter costs exceed your income by a lander 
amount, that is too bad. The additional amount isn't deducted. For 
the elderly and the disabled, the full amount by which your shelter 
costs exceed 50 percent of your income is deducted. 

That was less of a problem 6, 8 years ago than it is now because 
housing costs burdens for poor families have gone through the roof 
over the past decade. The rental housing market, the low-rental 
housing market is shrinking. 

The result is that for considerable numbers of families for chil- 
dren on the food stamp program, some of what they spend for rent 
or utilities is assumed to be available to buy food when it isn't. As 
a result, their food stamp benefit is lower than it would be if the 
benefit structure were the same for them as it was for the elderly. 

The chairman of the Budget Committee, who is the past chair- 
man of the Nutrition Subcommittee of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, is very concerned about this. I have had two or three con- 
ferences with him just in the past couple of months. He has indi- 
cated to some of us that he wants to look at this issue very careful- 
ly when next year's farm bill comes up, at which point the food 
stamp program is reauthorized. 

Mr. Slatfery. Some of you might be aware, last night one of the 
networks, either NBC or ABC, ran a story about what Ewing Kauf- 
man is doing in Kansas City to make available to his old high 
school, Westport High School, college tuition for students attending 
that school providing they stay in school, don't get pregnant, main- 
tain a C average andf be good citizens as he said. 

In the last year since implementing that program ti ns 2 has been 
a dramatic turn around in the dropout rate, drug aouse at the 
school. Teen pregnancy is down. It has had a tremendous impact 
on what is gomg on in that particular school. 

Are we to the point in our history where we need to give some 
thought to rec<^izing if young people in America are going to be 
competitive and be able to realize their dreams and become what 
they are capable of becoming in the next generation? Are we to the 
point where we have to view college education as something that is 
really required or education beyond high school is something that 
is going to be necessary that the State is going to be paying for or 
the Government is going to have to be paying for similar to what 
we did two centuries ago with public education at the primary 
level? 

Should we try some projects, like in our Nation's Capital, saying 
to the young kids who are disadvantaged in Washington, DC that if 
you stay in school, if vou don't use drugs, don't get pregnant, we 
are going to give you the opportunity to go to college? 

Has anyone given any thought to that sort of a concept and 
doing it from the standpoint of helping those kids work out their 
dream, helping then, dee visions of what the can become and giving 
them the realistic expectation of being able to chase those dreams? 
Are we at the point where we are ready for that? 

Mr. Weill. I think our society is well on the way to the point 
whera a college degree is a prerequisite to family self-sufTiciency. 
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We at CDF have been looking at young families headed by persons 
under the age of 30, and families headed by high school graduates 
have had tremendous losses in family income. Only the families 
headed by college graduates have held their own in terms of family 
income over the last 15 years. 

A college degree, even more than just college attendance for a 
year or two, is increasinly a prerequisite. Programs like the Kauf- 
man Program in Kansas City, which is needed like Grene Lang's 
program in New York, are very effective. But we also have to 
figure out how to improve the Federal grant and loan programs for 
higher education so that all poor and near poor kids can go to col- 
lege. 

Dr. Brazelton. I think one of the points in Mr. Kaufman's inter- 
vention which is so exciting, it was brought out by these guys, it is 
not just providing the opportunity but it is giving the incentive and 
the modeling that he gave them and the backup for why it is im- 
portant. 

I think just providing college education would be just like it is 
right now in high schools. We are providing high school education 
but we are the lowest on the totem pole in the world in terms of 
what kind of education we are providing the kids. It goes back to 
the question of how to provide incentive. 

Mr. Slattkry. What you are saying i that the fact that this 
human being comes out and says I was htre, I was one of you and 
because of my elTorts I succeeded and I made a lot of money and I 
am coming back now to help you. If I could do it, you can do it. 

There is a very important message in that example and you 
think that if Government replaced that individual that very impor- 
tant component of this would be lost. 

Dr. Brazelton. I think it is a wonderful idea. I wish we could 
provide that opportunity. Underlying that is a ^.uch more impor- 
tant incentive that we have to provide kids wi enough feeling of 
competence and role models to want to do it. I think this takes you 
right back to the family. 

Mrs. Boxer. If you will yield, I think the notion of the individual 
and the one on one sets up something very special. We could also 
do it with a community group. There are ways to make it a person- 
al things it seems to me. 

At this point I would like to call on Congressman Kennedy to 
make whatever statements he has, to pose whatever questions he 
has. At the next bell, we will close this hearing but because of you, 
Congressman, this was your idea, National Children's Day is on the 
map. We are very honored that you are here with us and we will 
ask you to make your final statement md pose any questions that 
you have. 

Mr. Kennedy. I appreciate your efforts Congresswoman Boxer in 
terms of not only chairing this hearing but being a tremendous 
supporter and more than anything a good pal and pulling this 
event ofT. 

I also want to thank Dr. Brazelton, in particular, for coming 
down from my own district in Cambridge. Also, because I know it 
was tough for him to get here today and I very much appreciate 
your efforts. Dr. Brazelton. 
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I would also like to thank other members of the panel who are 
members of the Children's Day Advisory Committee, Dr. Schiff, 
Mr. Nazario, the PTA, the Children's Defense Fund and so many 
people who have really put an effort into making this day an honor 
for the people who are sitting right behind you and their counter- 
parts around our country. 

I was struck. I have two questions. Can you help me, Dr. Brazel- 
ton, in answering the first one? We heard one of the young people 
talk about all the problems of stress, the stress that they encoun- 
ter, whether or not it has to do with drugs or sex or the pressure of 
trying to keep up. I wonder if there is any advice that you can 
pve? One thing that always strikes me is that when the testimony 
IS really heartfelt and the lines are drawn so clearly, that people, 
witnesses, tend to talk in very personal terms about the problems 
that they are facing. I wonder if there is something we can learn as 
a Congress in trying to help young people deal with the tremen- 
dous stress and prob) iems that they face? Do you have any thoughts 
on how we might be able to address the concern in general? 

Dr. Brazelton. I think you can look at stress as a natural part 
of life. You either learn from it or you go down with it. I would say 
to Congress, just as I feel very strong about families, that young 

riople need a backup at a stress period, not a destructive approach, 
think we can do that. These guys have given us many, many 
clues today. If we start looking at the survivors in our stressed cul- 
ture I think we would find a lot of clues as to wnat Congress could 
do to back them up. 

Congress needs to do some symbolic things of saying we really 
believe in people in our country, that would be a backup and at an 
empowerment level. This is what I would like to see because these 
guys are people who show you they have been empowered in some 
way or another. 

Mr. Kennedy. They sure do. I have been very impressed. I want 
to take a second to acknowledge the tremendous work Mr. Green- 
steiri has done and the testimony both you and the Children's De- 
fenst^ Fund indicate can really make a difference, 

T>iere are some problems that come before the Congress where 
people don't know what to do. These are problems where we do 
jcnow what to do. We just don't have the fortitude of a people to 
spend the resources that are necessary. 

I am so impressed with the witnesses this morning. But I also 
think you have to recognize that, as Dr. Schiff has called for a na- 
tional policy for children. Dr. Schiff, I don't know if you are aware 
of it, but Claude Pepper had written legislation shortly before he 
died, called the Young Americans Act which was modeled much 
after his Older Ame/icans Act. It is legislation I have since picked 

We have had a number of hearings on this legislation. I wonder 
if you are familiar with the act and if you think that it might ad- 
drees some of your concerns in terms of the creation of a national 
youth policy? 

Dr. Brazelton. T am not familiar with that piece of legisiation 
but we are most anxious to work in that direction. We would be 
happy to work with you and ether Members of Congress to that 
end. We are going to be testifying before the Pepper Commission 
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on October 24 on our national initiative which is going to try and 
provide health care for all children and all pregnant women also. 

Mr, Kennedy. Thank you. I would like in conclusion to thank 
each of the witnesses. There are so many more questions that I 
have of you. I apologize for the very tight time schedules that we 
are all on. I wanted to let you know that there are people up here 
that care very deeply about the issues that you have talked about 
and who are deeply appreciative that you spend your time and 
energy talking about the problems of people who are voiceless in 
our society whom the Nation turns its back on. 

Our President stands up and says no new taxes, the Congress 
won't appropriate the funds and as a result our children suffer. We 
have to find the steel within our own characters to stand up to 
those forces. You have given us great inspiration. Thank you, very 
much. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Congressman Kennedy. We have 8 min- 
utes to get to vote. We want to tell you how much we appreciate 
th^s. We spent a few hours here. We should spend more and we 
will I want to say to the young people: the issues you talk about 
are really reflected in a document called the budget. That budget is 
prepared every year. Every year the President sends down the 
budget and the Congrei s looks at it and makes some changes. 

I would urge you to take your concerns— we know what they are, 
we know what the problems are, teenage pregnancy, dropouts, pre- 
natal care, child immunizations, and you can translate it into very 
important programs. Write to the President. He is working on that 
document now. Tell him what you think. If you are not happy with 
it, let us know and we will fix it all up. 

Thank you for being here. Stay involved. Remember, anyone who 
would like to make a statement for the record, we will be happy to 
include it. Thank you for teaching us today. Thank you to all the 
witnesses. 

[The following additional material was submitted for the record:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA BOXER, CHAIR, TASK FORCE ON 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

I an happy to welcome you all to this joint hearing of the 
Budget Cociinittee Task Force on Human Resources >,nd the Select 
committee on Children, Youth and Families, chaired by my friend and 
distinguished colleague, George Miller. 

As chairman of the Select Committee, Congressman Miller has 
provided a voice for our society's most vulnerable members — our 
children. It has been my pleasure to serve on the Select Committee 
and to work side-by-side with congressman Miller in making 
children's issues more visible. 

"National Children's Day" has a festive ring, but our 
observation of this day has its somber aspects. I know that some of 
you are aware of the statistics: 

--in 1986, nearly 70,000 pregnant women received no prenatal 
care; 

--a 1986 survey of births in 36 hospitals found that 11% 
375,000 babies -- were born to mothers who used illegal drugs during 
their pregnancies; 

--nearly 40,000 infants die before their first birthday; 

--the infant mortality rate in Washington^ D.C. rose 50^ in the 
first half of 1989; 
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— over 20% of our children are poor; 

—a report released yesterday by the Select Coniniittee shows that 
over 45% of black children are poor; and 

— roughly 40% of blacks and 50% of Hispanics fail to complete 
high school. 

These statistics will no doubt be dramatized by our witnesses. 

As the Select Committee's report points out, the need for 
comprehensive, remedial action has never been more urgent. The 
President's plea to increase funding for the war on drugs by cutting 
funding for programs such as juvenile justice illustrates the 
problems we face in setting sensible priorities. 

I am delighted to welcQine cur child ambassadors from across the 
country and a distinguished group of adult witnesses. 

Our adult witnesses are: 

— Steven Speach, District Superintendent of tne Oceansiae 
Unified School District ir. Oci^anside, California; 

--Dr, T. Berry BrazeltDn, wnose i r.sp i. r iic i ona : est i rricny bef-jre 
this Task Force in Mar^-rh helpe':; inspire the Leadership :r.it;ia:.ve 
for Children; 

-^Ann Lynch, Presidpnt of t-.e 'Ja^ional P-a r^^r.: ^Te^crie r 
Assoc ; dt ion; 
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—Donald Schlff, President of the National Academy of 
Pediatrics; 

— Robert Greenstein, Executive Director of the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities; and 

*-James Weill, chief Counsel of the Children's Defense Fund 

Our first wicness is our distinguished friend and colleague, 
Congressman Joe Kennedy, who deserves our praise for organizing 
National Children*!. Day and preparing a ^0 State Report Card of 
child indicators in order to help focus attention on the plight of. 
Anerica's children* Several of our adult witnesses were involved ^n 
the formulation of this Report Card, and on behalf of this Budget 
Task Force I commend them for their efforts. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MILLER» CHAIRMAN 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, YOUTH. AND FAMILIES 



Sinc« 1983, the Select CommittM on Children, Youth, and 
FamiliM has sought to giv« childrsn and th«ir familiss a voic« 
in Congrsss. Today, the Select committee continues its tradition 
by holding this hearing in observance of National Children's Day. 
I am especially pleased that we have the opportunity to hold this 
hearing jointly with the Human Resources Task Force of the Budget 
Committee, chaired by my friend and colleague, Ms. Boxer, who is 
also a valued and active member of the select Committee. 

Jv:*t. yesterday, the Select Committee released a new report 
highlighting the current status of American children and their 
families. Looking across the past decade, the report, "U.S. 
Children and their Families: current Conditions and Recent 
Trends, 1989," finds that millions of American families have not 
recovered from the recession of 1982-1983. Looking ahead to the 
year 2000, the report finds disturbing evidence that the youngest 
children in the nation are faring the worst. I expect that what 
we learn today will confirm these findings. 

More than any single finding in the report, it is the 
combination of economic, social, and demographic trends 
illustrated jn the report which argues for new policy directions* 
We can no longer get by with patchwork solutions. We need long- 
term plans to reach specific goals. And we have to start early, 
before children are in school. We have to start with healthy 
pregnancies and give infants every opportunity to grow and thrive 
and becjme well developed toddlers and preschoolers. 

I introduced, along with most of my Democratic colleagues on 
the Select committee, the "Child Investment and Security Act," 
which sets out a comprehensive, multi-year strategy to ensure 
tnat every vulnerable young child reaches the school-house door 
educationally ready, fsocially prepared, and as physically and 
emotionally healthy as possible Thinks to my colleagues on the 
Budaet committee, most of the o, oosals for expanding Head start, 
Wlc, prenatal care, childhood immunization, and preschool for 
children with disabilities were included in the Budget Resolution 
for the coming fiscal year. 

I applaud my colleagues for this action. But in the long- 
run, a one year commitment won't do. 

We need, at a minimum, a multi-year plan to guarantee that 
every eligible young child has access to these proven cost* 
effective prevention programs. And so that we don't abandon them 
once they reach school, we need an additional plan to reach the 
educational goals set by last week's historic Education Summit. 
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For thm Bost part, w« *lr«ady know what prD9rans work. Nov 
w« hava to aaka th« coMitB«nt. hav« to provide the 
opportunity for Antrica's chiXdran to an joy thair childhood today 
and to bacoM productiva, participating citlsans in tha 2l»t 
cantury. 

1 would liKa to thank my collaagua, Congrassnan Joa Xannady^ 
for convaning this vaak«8 activities in obaarvanca of National 
Childran*a Day. Ha has conpiXad a raport on statas' prograss on 
bahalf on childran and brought togathar notad axparta on child 
povarty, many of whom will tastify this morning. Wa appraciata 
his af forts to ansura that childran* a issuas racaiva tha 
attention thay dasan/a in congress. 

And finally, let ma welcome all the young people from around 
the country who coma as child ambassadors from 19 states to 
celebrate National children's D*v and to express their concerns 
about issuas facing their generation. I look forward to hearing 
from »any of you today, ii, addition, many of you have brought 
statements to ba included in c««r official hairing record and wa 
welcome them. 
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NATIONAL CHILDREN'S DAY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



David Blankenhonit President 
Institute for American Values 

T Berry Brazelton, M.D., President 
National Center for Clinical Infant Programs 

Robert Coles, M.'^., Author. CUnldan, Teacher 
Harvti'-d University 

Marian Wright Edelman, President 
Chlldren s Defense Fund 

Dave Hackctt« Executive Director 
Youth Policy Institute 

David Llederman, Executive E>lrector 
Child Welfare League of America 



Thomas Nazano, Author 
In I>efensc of Children 

Donald W. Scfalff, M.D. President 
American Academy of Pediatrics 

John Silber. Ph-D*. President, 
Boston University 

Rotsert Sweeney. President 
National Association of Chlldren s Hospitals 



Mrs. Ann Lynch. President 
The National PTA 



Ann Murphy, Editor 
Parents Magazine 
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ton^rm of tf)t ^niteb S^tated 

Bastimgtont 9C 20513 



DcarFrtcad: 

On October d. 1989 our nation will bo celebrating Its first Nar^nal Children's 
Day. For many children, this day will be marked by special family outings, events at 
their state capitals, speeches made by politicians, a party with iriends - hut for other 
children, this day will slip by without nonce, without Impact on their lives now or in 
the future. This first National Children*s Day Report Card has the lofty ambition of 
trying to address the latter point - how can we affect our children's lives now in order 
that they may live better lives tomorrow. The purpose of the Report Card is to pro* 
vide you with Information so that you will understand changes that we must make 
Immediately ~ not only in the way we spend our government dollars but in the way we 
value and treat our children ^ less we sacriflce the future of our country. 

Obviously, this is no small task and m order to accomplish this I have formed 
an Advisory Committee comprised cf twelve weU-respected people who are dedicated 
to unprovmg the lives of this very neglected seginent of our population. Together we 
have put together a list of 25 mdlcators which te J a story about how America's idds 
are doing now and what kind of future they will have tomorrow. These indicators will 
by no stretch of the imaglnadon .:U the complete story. Tlierc is so much that we 
don't know, simply because reliable state -by-state data Is not available: data that 
would tell us how many children are /.omeless, how many are Uliteraie. how many are 
neglected and abused, how many are uninsured. Too many problems go unancnded 
because we don't have th^ data to support action. Clearly, this must chang<^. 

But there are things we do know that tell us there is so much more needed to 
be done to prevent teen pregnancy, high school drop-outs. Infant mortality, cfcildhood 
diseases, child poverty •* yet we have not made any headway in reducing the incidence 
of these terrible problems. In fact, many of these problemis are only getting worse. 
Twenty-Five percent of children under the age of six are growing up in poverty, up to 
50% of inner -city students drop out of high school. 40% of today's 14 year old girls 
will become pregnant at least once before they reach the age of 20. We rank last 
among industrialized countries in infant mortahty and in our inner cities, our babies 
are dying at rates exceeding those of third world countries. 

The Nadonal Report Card examines the twenty- five indicators by lumping them 
together in three main categories: health, education and welfare. Three dllTerent 
Advisory Committee members have oecn asked to comment on one of the thr^e cate- 
gories based on the information we have assimilated and on their own professional 
and personal experiences. Although the data focuses on individual states, the evalu- 
ations focus on the Umted States* performance as a whole. We as a people, have a 
commitment to all of our children, not just the children who live in the state in which 
we reside. We cannot breathe a sigh of relief kno'jvmg that one particular state rates 
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among the top tea in ma-y of the categforlcs. Our states are not separated by bounda- 
ries that justlly this kind of rcspoosc one sUtc's problems today can become an* 
other sute 3 nightmare tomorrow. As a people, we must strive to make our nation 
one in which every child can reach his or her full human potential. 

I hope that after you have looked over this information you will become con- 
vinced that children s issues must be a top priority in this nation. I hope you will 
climb aboard and become an advocate for children in your commumaes and in our 
country. One of the main reasons that children remain the most vulnerable and 
neglected segment of our population is because there are not enough child advocates 
who wiU vote with their feet. There are plenr/ of seats on this wagon whose dcstlnv is 
improve this the sute of children in the U,S. I hope vou wUl Join us soon. 



Sincerely, 




;mber of congress 




ERJC 22-518 0 • 89 • 3 
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Dr, Berry Brazclton on 
Child Health 



The problenu with be«lci> c«re Uiit coimtry cmn bttrdly be addrawcd by •catutltt. A* one 
reviews tbe indlcaCior* ooe could be lulled inco eompUceocy by the t^ct fh^t our Uilknt mortality rate im 
•lowly bu( purely dectlnlog. OuroeoQACalBiortalltyandpM^talratel^alowlybucsuretydedlniag^ Our 
ne Msatai uxortmllty and poat-a»tai mortal ity rutm look respectable. Tbe pocketa of AUure are predictable 
- tbey comcldc witb cbe pocketa of po veny and of uttreachable poor in Southern Statca« and in the ghetto* 
of our cttlea. In our country theae pocketa are unacceptable vaccine preventable dlaeaan are diinbUiff. 
AIDS caaea are beraiding the breakdown in our aocletaf valuea, low blrthwetght and teen birtha are 
tcatlonary or rialng due to inadequate prenatal care ^ ail of thcac are Indlcactona of tailurv In outreacb 
to tarfet pcpuiattona m all of society, but particularly in theae p^keta of poverty. More recendy we have 
been l^ced with an invaaloo of an even more aerioua threat to Aiture populatiooa - the prec:pitoua r:ae 
in the Dumber ofbablea addicted ac bU^ aa many aa 20% in Boaton. 25% in Chicnfo. over 50% in hoapitala 
10 Miami, indicates a major epidemic of aoiure in our d|aaiu*k>oed. depreased parent»-co-be. Theae are 
made up mamiy of the poor whom we have never aucceaaOdly reached, but careAil acoutlng wiil )bow that 
many are bom to addicted middle elaaa parenu. our loclcty la revealing a &iled value aystem. depression 
in young adults which none of cur outreach ayatema are prepared to ^jsce. 

Where does our pretent medicai ayatem stand aa we l^ce the fUture of children and young adults? 
In my view, we need to addreaa the lasues of early detection, of prevention, aod of new ways to oflfer moral 
and emotional support to (toutea and children who repr es ent the failurea in our preaeot ayatem. These 
arc no longer claaa-related so that we can biame them on poverty the inanition that accompanies 
being poor and diailluaioned. They represent all daasea of children and young adulta. 

Aa our technology and research in opcimiitng phyak^ care baa improved, our ability to recogn^xe 
aod treat etnoOooai and co^nidve fkiiure In children and young aduita aa declined. Aa a society we do 
not even support and reach out to new. young Ounillea at a Ume when their energlea and optinlam is bigh 
abound a new baby. We are dcmonairabie the least ft«iily-and-chUd-orlenied society In the world with 
the possible ciceptk>o of South Aiirlca. Hence, we miaa a major opportunity to enter the i^uy ayatem 
at an optimistic time for aupportlve cooperation toward prevention of Itoily breakdown snd :he 
Inevitable emotional depreaaion in lU chiklrcn whose nurturing oeeda 4tre not being addreaaed. In order 
to nurture children, aduita need nurturanee. Our present deHcit-aiOdei of medical ove reaulta in atresscd 
Itoillea turning away Ttom the medical vyatem. reaorting to It (6r pbyaical crlaea only. 

Theae are not the major tourcea of (kUure for most ramillea. Poverty, streaa and depression are 
more serioua threata. and tbcy are not reachable by a dlaeaae^nented medical approach. 

What would I do to change our ayatem? 

1. Study and ay to sdapt the Ca n a d ia n system - of a baae rate of quality tare available to ail. 
supplemented by a private system for special cooaultatiou which satladed medical personnel so 
(hat they could be expected to be available in a one-to^oe relar'.onabip for stressed individuals. 

2. Educate the public aa to bow to uae and demand what they .leed trom the medk:al system. I.e.. 
empower the partU:ipanta with knowledge and expectationa aa well as an awarencM of their 
responaibillty tn a patient-doctor relationahip. 

3. Educate medical personnel In how to maintain and u ill lie patient relatlonahipa and in ihe 
importance of understanding oeveiopmeotal issues. In other worda. change our present 
approach to a preventative And supportive itysiem - a positive model. 
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4. uuitM multtdlaclplliury MdM t«aw Ibr •upportliif p^eoto AiKt chU M D 'tMyoot 
b« T^** to oOtar all tlM uaMncaodlaf Md «u|i|iort wblcb Ikmlllcs need. 

5. Dmlop«Mngtlior1«ntadftp|ict»«dMtoou» 
«ddlcM pcraw In pwtleuUr. 

tt. rmr n "^ f ^ .^i.— «r«iy in^ti nf hnn mmt tmriy intmrmtlon. li»ourpraMDtsy«liemtfal« 
«iUteii«odftwliol«r«vl»leaorMdta«ltrmiiilii^ Dtoi — imd IkAlurt^crltattiaoo to • hurl ^ kl 
apprc«cAtodMtMUMlnwW^«varalkUingtnottrpc«acst«yMm. TheAitmoTtbMwidlctwd 
btbl M TiB1gp T^<^ "y"'|^^ «^"Mhtmkdcwniofour p rw gn t modlcBt and moril •smm* - 
wui oM ttil0 dfttioQ mora tten our praHst ddteM «yMm« W« bum radeOnc wtiAt wmkm « 
itroog. tt— Itby oouotry. 
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Dr. Donald SchifT on 
ChUd Health 



In tlw mrgm ofbeaith, tbe report compares tncidence raM for iofkat mortmiity. oeonttftl morullty. 
poftt-oeocwui <Dorttlity. Inltettou* diMMe. pediatric Ams aod teen miielde. Tbeee Udtcetor« u-e 
considered by public beeitli expert* to reOect tlM overaU bcelth etecue oTchUdren. According to tbe 
report c&ereue of mumpe^percueeleeiMl teen euiddebavelncreeeed* While infant mortality, neooetil 
and posc-neooatai mortality ha^ decteaeed aligtitty, ttiey era adU unaecepcabiy hifb. The incidence of 
AIDS io ctiUdren baa iacraaaed drameCleaUy mad will continue to do ao. 

Wbac ^ would ilka to ace in tbeee daica la ateady UnprovemenL What we tee loatead la that the 
race or improvement in many caiefortae h«a either remained atatiooary or alowed. In many aCates. trends 
In aeveral cate^ries are actually woraenhif> The reality la that ehUd health la America la not wbac it could 
or tbould be. and coo many chUdren ere aulfertng preventable hf«lth prohicma. 

One of the reaaooa for tbia la that children of today do not live In the aame world «a children of 
a decade afo. Todays children are poorer* one (Ifth live in poverty and 21 percent live m single parent 
bouaehoida. Today die leading cause of death ibr ehUdran above one year of age la preventable injuries. 
Reported eases ofchud abuse and neglect roee a dnsdc 23 percent in one :w.fktim ld85to toae. Tbe 
races of preventable diseaass. specillcaiiy meaales. mumpa, and pertuasia. «re all merging (br children 
under two srsars old. partly because qiany parenca cannot aflbrd to immuntie their chUdren, The reiuit 
is only 40 percent of children undet ibur are adequately immunized. leavtng ^h?^«mn'lt vulnerable to the 
serious threat of tnitetlous diseases wtUch could bave life-long cooaequences. 

While there ts no smgle anawer to solving these problema, there are aeveral Key stepa (hat must 
be taken. We muat emphaaue snd increase support fbr preventive care while aaauring quality care for 
acute and chronic Ulneaaea. We muat slso ensure that every chUd in this country can obtain the health 
care servicea they need. 

During tbe last decade, support for preventive programa. such as immunizations and the WIC 
supplemental food program, have not kept pace wi ji the ^xvwmg need, For example, leas thso balf of 
the 7,4 million women. tnfanU and children eligible for WIC are able to participate becauae of fUndlng 
llmitatlooa. 

The AmencMD public and our elected leadera muat realize that provldlag preventive care not only 
diakes good medical aenae. it makes good ecooomJc aease. For ecunple. although ^ benents of prenatal 
care have been emphasized repeatedly, our nation wtil bsve speot $2-5 bdllon to (^e for more than 
330,000 low birth'Welgtit babiea bom over the last decade to mothers wbo did not receive prenatal care. 
This 8Z5 bUlloo woukl have fblly Immunized 33 mUlton chUdren. provided M,7 mUIlon food packages 
through Che WIC pro^w* provided comprehensive preastal ore to 3.5 millkKi women, or provided 
coroprehenalve pedJacrtc care CO 4.9 million children. In our estimation, this is s clear ^ac of abort- 
sighted, misp l aced priorittea. 

Obviously, the benefits < f preventive care are lost if children and pregnant women do not bave 
access to that care. Among the a imerous barriers to tbe health care system, the most ruodamental is the 
abaence of health loaurance, Studlea abow that chUdren without health insurance are dl more often, go 
to Che doctor leas often and have poorer health. 
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The tect that tbc am^oritf of unlOMired ctiildm live in wDrktng fkmUm under line* the need to 
addreM Che hmith care ■pcaat problem beyond expudliif tbe Medicaid prognun. WbUe tbe Academy 
actMy aupporta Incfaaaed eltglbUlty and proywnmatic unp re vere e nu la Medlcmid, we believe tisat a 
broader approAcb la o aadad. Aa policy mtikera debate aod abape a naUoaal bcslth plan, we feel cbac 
chUdrcn and preyiaot wmen'a oaodi nuat ba addrae— d llrat To that end, the Academy ia developing 
a federal leglalattve propoeal diat will fuanuiiaa uali«raal acoaaa to quality baalth care tat aU pregnane 
women aod children through aft 31. Tha AAP la ilao woridiig to remow other barriera to care ^ the 
devetopOMot of community baaed pro^ama that provide baalth cart ac dM local level and by Ininattng 
pubUc education eObrta to enoouragB approprtaie uaa of calatiag baalth aendoea. 

The AcMiemy ooottnuea to aupport proywna that wt aae aa neiffntlel to Improving the health 
•latua o( all oT Amex cm s chUdrco. Some of Cheae Loitladvea do not Ikll within the child health and safety 
categories of the Report Card. These Induda prop^ma whJAh improve chUdrena' autritloo. provide 
beAlth ediittiloa In/brmatloG. exiooursfe Injury prevention aod control, ensure sale child care aod wtiicii 
addreaa the growing protatema of child abuae and sutaatance abuae, AU of theae are critical to childrens' 
health and weU-^belng. 

The health challenges our children aod our children's children will Ace will be daunting, 
particularly bacauae their ^olutiona wtlJ no longer only involve modlCBl advances, butalao m^ot aoeieui 
aod environmental *^HMny*_ To meet theae challenges we must act ^ow to ensure that all children have 
■rroaa to quality beaith care, including preventive services, PreoatU care must alao be available to all 
prtgamat women If we are to reduce our uoaoceptably high iaiknt mortality rate. Finally, to Improve the 
health oT American children, we aa a society muat hold the health of children as a top priority. 
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Robert H. Sweeney on 



Child Health 



Tbe report c«rd oo the iwI«etBd bnlCli lodicfttora tfa«c wm compUed for CbOdra * Dmf makes it 
quite dl«v that, aOier aUnoaC 90 ymtn of mhscmcia] fiUiia. Che bealtb sUtue of the oatloas chiktra ha* 
remaixicdetable or be^ta<te(crlorat)eU;kr«ocDC Tbe date support* our worst r««ra- the eurnon 
Qcocral's 1090 Health O tj c ctl wa s for Children now appear to bs vtrtuaily unobtainable^ a stark reminder 
oT the uneatla l i c tofy health statua of too tamoff of the oatloii's children. 

Rates for inAat mortality, tsen pregnancy, lav birth weight, death by acckleotal ii^iuy. HIV 
infoctioa. aad teen suMde are II Indkascors oT tbia follure. Becweeo 1902 sod 1966. the rates *Th of 
Cheee indicators for the Unltea States as a whole, and for uaoy IndMdual statea. have shown little 
hn p ro wu enl: In eooe states they havs wotsened* 

These IndkaOors sugieet that the health earesyitem aloos la not capable oro¥«^^ 
or forces - societal . cultural, te ch nologteal, e eo oowi c . and political * that hawe an Impact oo chUdrcn'a 
health status, economic sUtua la a prlmarydstermlnantiracoess (Dears and auhsequent health status. 
Qoe third of ail cfaildrcn bom today wUl spend some time Itvim below the tedcfsl powa liDc. If this trend 
contlmies. one child In four will be raised In p<7verty In Ute 1990s, and one child In three by the turn of 
Che century. The children in poverty are children of the working poor: they live in both urban and rural 
areM of the country: they are homeless '^lldren: Oiey are dlsproportfonamly minority: and they are ail 
afBS - 0^ in&ncs to adoleacenta. This ^loss not speak wcU for their hsalth care needs. 

Poor children must o wc omc a number of nnaoelal and structural barriers to recctvtng 
appropriate medical care m a thnetyMUoo* Appraidmaisty 12 mlllfoo children do noc qualify for either 
public hsrith pro-ams or private health ins ur an c s^ Health care services and provklers are poorly 
disinbuied in naral aad Inner dty areas. Cducadon profTsms on rllseisc prsvantkMi sod health 
promotloo are inadequam to meet Che need. Al«emattvs types ofcarelncludlof hams and community- 
based health care ft^ucndy are not accessible. When many childrrn finally ^m irrnsa to we. often 
fhim children's hospUals. they are sicker than they should be, suCforlag ttom preventable diseases, which 
wtth earlier accesa coukl have been treaeed oaore easUy and a/Ibrvlably in an ambulatory setting. 

The Onaocialbanlcra to hsalth care for ttiaaeohiklren are becoming more evk^ some 
recent improvcmenta in Che Medicaid pro^^am. Incressiogly, private empioycr-based insurance is 
becoming ihnitsd In both coverage and ellg^iatty as wsU as more costly for the employee. Ofleu. 
dependant ooverafe is too estpensive for tow-uioome (tenUles to aiford. or it Is not ofltared at alL Too 
frequently, preedadug coodldons and catastrophic health care escpenses are not covered. 

The Nfedkakj pro-am. the federal health safety net for chUdren. serves them poorly and 
disparately among the ststea. Aooordlng to a new NACHRI study that will be released 10 mid-October. 
1969, li^adsquatc eligfoUIty levels under MedfteakS deny coverafe to almost half of aU poor children. In 
addltloo.becauss the appllcatkms process Is too dUHcult to complete, many children wtio are eligible for 
Medicaid do not receive the benefits to which they are entitled. Because of arbitrary rMrlcclons on 
covered services or services wtilch are not covered at all. plus dilllcultles in nxkling provkters who are 
willing to accept 3«edlcaid*s inadrquste payments, many children wtio ar& eligible do not have access to 
the eervloes they needs. Inadequate reimbursement results in provklers wtio serve Medkxid children. 
Including children's hospitals, incurring large floancial tosses. This experienoe suggesto that they wUl 
haveserkMisdimcultypriM^lngqualitycaremtheAjture. In 1987.anaverageor25cencaofeverydcllar 
of cost wtiich chlldrtrn's hospitals spent oo treating Medicaid children went unpakl by Medicaid. The 
hospitals are forced to look elsewhere to i c i.a v ei - these eesu through ctxarges to other payers, through 
postponement of needed Improvements to eervioes, or through diversion of endowm en ts and charitatale 
guts. 
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Wh*t cao be docM CO eomire Om lM*lth oC our cbUdrai? For many, tecurlog cbUdren * acces* to 
h«*iU) care to an iMue of co tt p a— t o n. For tbe natloa'a lettdcre. It lixMjid al4*> make great ecooom ic aeoae. 
BoeurtDgchiidlrea a bodttk care oaed* ta a« imfxxlut to tbe Ainire weli-beiag of our «ixoomy aa ia their 
adequate educadocL bouelnf, aod nutrttioo. .Flrac there muac be a concentrated eObrt within both the 
pubile and prlvue aectora to prouiQU bo^lthy bctasvlora and titatyle* by providing role modela aa well 
aa GuAtura m na u aith>e ed urartnnai proy^ama In the i^hurebM. MAaoim maA lotmi rt f^to«f Second, 
we muac ehnUenfe both our frndualie owdlcal educidon end health care delivery ayntenw to eocourage 
beeJth practUteera to work In nirai end inner-dty arena wtiere tbe need la tbe peaftM. Third, and 
perhepa moot ieoportamt, we moat Hod a wny to eneure that all U.S, eltlxeaa. Indudlog our children, haw 
acccaa Co health care aervtcea by provldti^ the reeourcea required to maJce them available, 

Tbe debase ovsr tbe need tor a new aatlonal hAldi care ayatam ia rapidly gearing up aa the 
buaineea community, oooftoonng hltfH ooata Jolna the health care cooununity la expreaetng fhiatratloo 
with the inad eq ua c lea of our curreat ayateni- NACHRIbellevea that any reform ofthe health care ayatem 
muac atrenpben public pro^mma to guarantee aoceee to care Ibr tboae leaat able to aflbrd it while aot 
encouragiiif a abilt away from pninuaeector coverage. ThlaiaoocaomuchpbUoaophlcaaltlapra^natlc 
reoo^tlondiatltkeanntaal Metal defldta preclude any other oourae. Any reform of tbe public prop^ma 
muat be aimed at cacrecttng reatrtctlve etl^biilty requirementa, difllcult enroliraent proceaaea. IlmiU oa 
neaenrm earvloea. ana .nartenualr relmburaement levela. Relbrma in tbe private aector muat addma 
oomprehcoatve beneOta inriiiillng preventive and prenatal care, home- and communlty^^aaed care, and 
^fa a m>p tit c Ulnaaaee. in addttton to rehabilitation aervicea, dependent coverage^ and tbe induaioo o( 
coverage oC preexlatiag condltlona. 

Childrena health care ne^ can only be met through etiilghtened social policy. The t^J/s 
AiiniUnent of Ita taaponeibUICy to ita children muat be aupported through opportunitiea to cam an 
a d e q uat e wage and «nployment beoeflta, tbe availabUtty of and acceaa to health g^e aervlcea. tax and 
nacal pmiclea aupportlve of Ikiniiy oeeda* and direct provlaion of reeourcea for ftoiliea unable to meet 
their own need. 
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David Hackett on 
Child Welfare 



The majority of Use pcx>r in chia country - the sick, the Ullteratc. »Jie ^omelesa. the hiintfry - share, 
for the most part, a single cbaracteriatic* They are children. 

In fact chUdren are Cks*^ becoming the poorest segment of our population. In 1986 one-third of 
chUdreo bcra Into young famUies lived tn poverty. Families wtth children are nearly seven tU»cs more 
likely to t>e poor than ramillea without chUdren, One in five chUdrcn was without Health care m 1986 
the Uaiied States ranks ei^teench in Infant mortality. 

The poverty of our children ia our nation s greatest shame. It ts also our greatest challenge. It 
is imperative that we act now to bring our children out of the despair of poverty and provide uicm with 
vuwe opportunities for the funire. Because, indeed, their mture is the ftiture of our very oatlon. 

11 is through empowering youth to inlluence policy and Oglit for change that we can bring our 
children out of poverty. We must provide young oaen and women - wtio have a stake tn and a coi^nitmenc 
to the future - wtth feasible methods for understanding, changing and controlling policy issues. 

Youth can be given the opportunity to share in responsible piannmg by implementing a three- 
sta^ approach: through collection of information: discussion, debate and dissemination of proposed 
$oluUons in aforumsituatton; and nnallyu pariicipatlon in neighborhood development a^^d • evitllization 
programs* 

The nrsc step in in/luencing change is to gather information. Only then can one make jiformed 
dcclsiooa on iaaues. High School and college students arc particularly skilled at research and 
information gr.tberin^ a primary focus of their c!a«aroom training. These skills. learned in ttie 
claaaroom. could be applied outside, and students could eamlne issues from ail sides. InvcsUgaUng the 
4COpe of the problem, past and current policies and proposed solutions. By educating themselves gn the 
issues, young men and women could lay tne foundation ''>r social ciiange. 

Once information ha^ been collected, youth leaders could organize forums and discussion on 
proposed soluUoos to social problems. These could be either large panel forums or small group 
discussions &eld on a community level and involving neighborhood activists, college and oon-collcge- 
bound youth. Youth leaders could also disseminate perUnent information to ttie media and to nooproilt 
agencies. In this way informaUon couid be focused and directed toward eventual action. 
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David S. Lledermaii on 
Child Welfare 



The grim sutlsclcs oo Che pil^t oTcblldreo in thii country speak for themaelvcs. The pif^bt of 
our naciOQ's children is worac today than In 1970. We've seen an unprecedented increaae in drug and 
aicodioi tbtiae. Race* for high actiooldrop^ta are hlgber. Tliehooilelde statistic* are chUllog. in 1986. 
Che laat yw for which we have rd table oatloaal data. Ibur to Ove people under 18 were murdered per day. 
Equally chilling, three to four people uzite Id were arrested for murder every day. Teenage suicide and 
unemployinent are up precipitously and childhood powty now clalma one of live children under six. a 
proportSoQ higher than thaa In seven other industrial democracies. Including the United Kingdom and 
West Cennany. Yet« we have no unified oatlooal pUn or policy for our children and youth. 

The business community oow reallaes the dire straits in which our children (Ind themselves and 
It is high time that the Federal Oovemment hegui to provide leadershio for public and private secuar 
partnersbipa at all levela to address the slhiadon. 

That la why we are supporting H.It 1493. the Young Americans Ace It is the only piece ofFederai 
leg^latlon gH»f piaca children, youth and their temllie* on center stage txfore decision makers at the 
Federal and State levels. It acknowled^ what the business community already knows: if you want to 
get somewtiere. you've got to plan where you want to go and tww to get there. Ttte Young Americana Act 
uses this common business sense by setting a course and estabilabing a plan oT action for our aadoc 9 
children and youch. 

H.R. 1493 was Inspired by another act of Coogress which has worked xt well for an older 
generation - the Older Amerkana Act oT 1965. The Older Americans has proven conclusively that when 
Federal . State and local eHbrts are omrdlnateu and pulM.*c^private cooperatloo encouraged . problems can 
be solved. Government, In partnership widi private dozens made a dlOterenoe for tbe elderly in 1965 
through Che Older Amrrioma Act. We waed to do tbe aai^e for children and youth in 1909. The lOlst 
Con^^ owv chUdren and youth die as me commlttnent it has already successlUUy oaadc to older adults, 
who are auo vulnerable because of their age. 

The Chtkl Wei&re League of Amf;r1ca* a natkmal aaaedatkMi of 550 leading publk: and voluntary 
agencies which help 2.3 miUkMi needy and troubled chUdren. has been at the foreftxmt of eObrts to 
knprowe tbe plight of children Ibr over 70 years. CWLA'a Chiidrena Campai^i. a natkxMl network of child 
sdvocates wtio take actkm in support oTchiklren has been working hard over tbe last three years to 
mobUlze the public wtiich is calling (br a ^ealer investment tn chlldreiL And tbe public is responding. 
Tbe statiatlcs. ^im as tbey are, can be cbanged and the lives of chlklren impr^«d. We must make 
Investment in children the rule arrnss America. We must begin now. Our nation's Aiture depends 00 it 
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Ann Murphy on 
Child Welfare 



AM dUturblng mod. In a ftew exeepdeoal com. «• Uwpirlsg m tbe data on cbUd welfarv are« thcae 
ataclatlcs do oot permit ua to know mucti about tbe children and the fiunUm behind the numbera. At 
PA:t£NT5 Magazine, we receive hundreda of letters and ptioae <^lm ttom young parenta « prtmarUy 
mothers who are struggling with fkr leaa severe problems than those reflected In the child wetl^e 
report, but wtio share one fkindaojentai character- istlc: Their children are the most important thing in 
their lives and they desperately need to know that they are providing them with the best care possible. 

In the I990*s. the dennltion of ideal child care - like the deflnltlon of the cypicai American Tamily 
" centered on a mother who sUyed at borne with the kids wtiUe Dad went off to work. With approidmatety 
two-thirds of mothers in the work force, coupied wtth the large number of female ^headed households, 
the "typical" American Aunily has undergone a dramatic change since me days of "Oxzle and Harriet.'* 
yet the United States govenuneut has oo omdai policy on maternity leave or chUd ore that reflects this 
dramatic sbUt in the structure of the ikmily. 

On a purely practical level, this means that the cypicai working mother spends an unconscion* 
able amount of time worrying about chUd care and often settling on second-rate help. If she la poor, she 
has even fewer options. Her children, if not cared for by a relative or friend, will wind up in an 
overcrowded, underscaiTed. potentially harmful facUlty. 

On a leas tangible level, many parenta today experience the changes .n our society aa a threat to 
the values with wtilch they were raised. The neighbors they recall from their childhood were protiabiy 
a lot like their jparents: today their own neighborhood is made up of all types oflkmllies with din^rent 
ideas about racing kida. And while their parents could be fairly certam that their approach to child 
rearing matched that of the Joneses next door, toda/s parents sull^ ttom a loas ofconsenaus about the 
troubling problema fhey and their children (kce: drufi, premarital sex AIDS, crime. 

In order for any child well^e pro^^am to be successful, it must address the isolation and need 
for community that many parents experience. We must recognise that a pregnant woman needs beip 
ttotn the minute she conceives, because regirdless of her socioeconomic or educational status, she is 
almost certainly going to fee! insecure, appcehensivet even fk-igjbteiied. She needs the eariy prenatal care 
and ccunsellngcrucial to havlnga healthy baby. And once her child is bom. she needs a support network 
even more. When she goes back to work, there should be a reliable, caring, quality child care propam 
in brr neighborhood. And. most inportanC her child should grow up with a sense of txlonging, not only 
to his family, but to the community and sa?lety around him* 

Until we are willing co rccogniae that the fundamental structure of the family haa changed and 
that the need for community*based support has g^^mm, we will continue to sbortctiange young parents 
and. as a result, potentially handicap the next generation. As long as we constantly monitor the factors 
that are eroding our (kmllles. we stand a chance to promise our children a brighter fViture. I applaud 
your efforts to make every state accountable for the welf^e of American children. 
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Thomas Nazarlo on 
Child Welfare 



rifures and »uti»cic» ^bouc tb« plight of children. oTcourM, sever cell Oie real story. You 
oevcr see tiieir Cucm. You an«4 oeu- mt»uc tbe Uvee dicy le^ ftod che flgures themee]vc«.aimo8t 
Miwmym mem to blend together. When talking «teu( child welfars this \B pvtlcuJarly true: oa ooe 
bAod ooe wants to undervCMid, yet on the octwr* one Juec can't vteuailxe the mumhers or come to 
gripa wtth the sulforing of children. So «e just toee It Mlde. This ie eooMtbiDg we an no loo^r 
«ilbrd CO do. Hence, lo en e0brt to OMke btcter tenee of thcee nguree.1 will paint a picture. Pleaae try 
to bear with me. 

There are 64 million children (peraone under l A yeara or a^e) in America today ar about 3.3 
million new children are bom in the United Statee each year. That meana that about lO.^ X) children 
are bom taeh dAyi or about 1000 every two hour* and tweocy minucea; or in about the time It takea a 
peraon to eee a movie or watch a Monday night Ibocbail ^une. one ^**^***tH children are ^ay to 
viaualize. They might fill up a food eiae achool or audlfiortum. church hall, or coogrttaional hearing 
room. Whmt would thcae lOOO children looic like and ^iiat might we czcpect to bappen to them over 
the courae of their childhood7 

Ftrat. oT theae lOOO chddren about 11 or 12 wUt not aurvive their (Irac year of life- They will 
die an a result of our iaiant mortality rate wtilch each year takes a Uttie over 39.000 of Ameri^'a 
newborns. These children are dlaproportlonscdy Blaclc* Hispanic* and Native Amen^n and are 
more likdy to be bom to a teeoafs mother or to members who are poor and have little or no aoceaa to 
prenstai cnre. Many of tbeee children coukl have been enved. Second, of the aurvtving childre. sa 
would have been bora dniga and/or aicobol. often chaee health problenia are very aerious and wUl 
acay with them their entire lives. Also 245 of the children wilt live in poverty over a aubscantial pnrt 
of (heir young lh«a. At any given Ome, almoec one in Ibur of all chddren uiuer age aht live in poverty 
in America. For children who happen to be Biaclc ttieir chances of living within a fhmily whose 
income fUls below the poverty line is I In 2, Additionally, the average amount of the time that Black 
and minority children l^v in poverty la auharanrially longer than that of a comparable white child cc- 
pen^King poverty, experiencing poverty. 

The amount of Aid to Famillea with Dependent Chitdroi in any state la not deel^ied to take 
kkla out of povorty and many ihmdln wlw would otherwise be eligible for this hdpdo not recleve It 
ChUdreo wtio live in poverty arw nore Ulcdy to auHhr aerloua Ulneea. abuse, neg^ecc pr^iaiKy. and 
drop out of achool than children who are noc poor. Alao. because of the msny ancillary problems 
aeaociated with poverty theae children are more likely to spend at teaac aome thne in a juvenile 
detention cencer. About 20 of these randocn tOOO chiklren are likely to t>e arreaced aome time during 
their upbrlngMsg and with homickle now being the aecood or third leading cauae of death for chiklren 
:r etween the ages of I and 18. 2 to 3 of thia aampic of children will be killed over the courae of their 
upbringing. Moreover, children who iWe In poverty are alao for more likdy to be fonctlonally Ullier- 
ace when cheyp^uate Qrotn hig^ achool: and find themselves unemployed is they enter their late 
teens. About 130 of 1000 children wlU bear this foie. 

Finally of theae 1000 children, almoac 300 would be bora to unwed mothers. 144 of wtiom 
would be teexiagera themselws. Of these young mothers. 73 wlli never complete high achool. Alao 
even aa teeoa who marry as a result of preyumcy . atudlea ahow tha' these marrlagea are two to three 
times more likely to end in a aeper^tlon or dNorce than marriages v.ilch are noc pre^iancy related. 
About one-fourth end within (Ive yeara. As to those teens wtio doot marry, atudlea show chat aa a 
group, 9in0t cnochers and their children ae the aegmect of our society moat likdy to be poor. Sev- 
ency-flve percent of «ln0e mothera under the age of twenty nve live tsdow the poverty line, and among 
mothera under the age of thirty who have not finished high school. 90 percent live in poverty. 
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otcowm^ftm mntdxtm Qam ^urlacn ot mm of ClM problcoM aMOcteted with cliUdrcn 
And chUd ««itera io America. Otber v«m or tlij« report mjuMMvi^kiflcmntpartl^^ 
^— *^ toheildicwt F^«9iBiQpl«.5ouiiiJgbCbe«urprlMdtDlemaiat50o^^ 
childrca develop « Mrtoua diiaUog problem of««r tiM tioi^ 150 in every 

1000 diudren wia be i h i i ee rl or aqf^ected over die count of aay ftveo ytmr that 165 out of emy 
1000 children have no raptlaraource or inedlcal cam 1000 children wUl 

cake at leaat one or more Olq^ dni^ belfare they tew their childhML 

Remember these aumbcre only rcAect the pereenta(e oTchUdren aOfected out of every 1000 
childre to America, There are 04 mUilon cfaUdren out there. That la the picture we are tociM and 
that ia the challenge for today. ««t«nci 
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David Blankenhom on 
Child Education 

The Ide* of 'Yaoktnf* CJa« 50 •tfttm Mcordlag to the criteria ftoblisbed ^ witb the goal of 
dlacovcrfng how ^weU* or "poortiT the vaiiousatftiM ir^ 

laniyopiDloii,tuiaaa1oi]«aaw». Tbc booogi Itne |» that It !• dUttctilt to capture, tfag nlMttvm p^Hfar MM 
Icwla of Mte Aod local formniDeot* by thOM cypM oT UMtnimcQts. 

TbAC said. bere*» what I think about the data yon have fithercd. 

Staodardiied teat fcorea Mem to be either ttafnaoc or deciining. Graduadon rate* wetm to be 
iacreaaing sJlgbtly. but ihey remain ahockingly \ow. Thla telle me that we are doing a poor job oreducaOntf 
our ehUdren. 

Your other Indicators - pupu/ieacher ratios, per pupil expenditures, and teacher salaries - tell 
me oothing about the quality of education. 

To understand why. we only oeed to look at recent studies comparing Caihoiic aehooia to public 
Khoola. Catholic school studenta. aa groupa. out^perttano public school sti^enu by a country mUe in 
every cate^ry that social scienUata on think of. Yet if we look at apeodlng iaauea. such aa per-pupu 
expendlturea and teacher saiariea. the pubiic scboola are far. ikr ah^ of the Catholic sctioola. 

NVhat otpiaina thia paradox? It cannot be ecplaioed by aaytng that Cadiolic school students are 
sUnply a dUI<erent popuiatkm -more affluent* (br ecample, or leae likely to be i^om a diacrirainated-afaiosc 
minority - since Che studlea [ am citing bold theae (hctora oonatahL It tuma out. (br emmple. that low- 
income minority students IhMn Catholic sehooU do better Chan low-inoome minority students from 
public sctMola. 

I can ooiy ooodude - aa have social scientists, such aa James Coleman, who study this issue - 
- that spending la not the main laaue What seema to matter m what might be called the social ecology 
of the school and of the Ikfflily. Thia concept refers to Iaauea such aa: 

* Who ia more "tn charge* of the school - atudcnu or Mlulta? 

* Are scudenta proiMl of the school? 

* Are studenta ejip e ned to schieve? 

* Are there dear standarda of behavtor? Are tbcae *candarda enforced? 

* Are parenu lnvoav«d In the school? 

* Where does the buck stop? Who is finally accountable for the school - the principal or the 
bureaucr^y? 

* Do studenta take thdrcuea - their senae of wtiat to do - omtlyftom parenta and tkciUty,or 
moatly from e^ other and from outakle inadtuttooa such aa the media? 

Theae Iaauea are less at»ut spending than they are about social oonna and what we expect of our 
chUdren. They sound hopeieaaly corny and old-GMhioded. and they are very hard for statiaticians to 
meaaure and for educational t»ureaucracica to write reporu abouL But to me. at Icaac they are wtiat 
mattersL 
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Dr* Robert Coles 
on Education 



Qurchildf^iiiMlMlw|iiBi ii iilMMyi.aetoitolawt>kAtlMy 
aad a-:d mxbtnet: adiools In wtUcta tbCT two mlf'trnQtct aixl require rcsp«ct fior otfam. Scboou to 

oountrya vlftiMi aod «ciilMacDts, bttc abo dM ttn^^ aad acco-npltaluMDtB of ocben* ttie world 
over. OurcltfldmalMBi^aaoUdlioiDtUfli-atlfelnwbichtlie^M 
clooics, tilK lor fr«Dl)Ml tht «Mfitr «ra booM. a roofovcr 

Children ofl^MweU.aoclfxbortioodttMtoa^CtMmaai^ ^p^^^^^^^ 
gDwtthlh«id0tilp0iMde.liobblniiurMied,funwpla]M Flnnliy, our ebttdrm o««d ooc oniy a aouad 
body (ttM OMdloa air« Oiat insuTM It) and a aound mlod («nd the (knMly lU^ diar nourtebM it), but « I ife 
of ttie spirit- die v«itM9 and ktei»wlik:btbeyGMi uphold, wti^ which c«i mapire 
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Ann Lynch on 
Child Education 

Tbc Natloaal PTA« «a orfRntaiUoa eompiiaed of over 0.6 mUlioa p^ttiu. ceacficrs «nd otber cbild 
advocates la devoted to aMurmg that our chUdreo and our ftuniltea w at tlic lop oT cite utiooai, state 
and ceoiiQuiuqr afpndaa It la aymbotic thftt ttic Selecr CominitBee oo CtK^dren. YouOk and nunillea and 
the Budfet Coomltteea Tajtlc Pdroe oa Human Reaoureaa abould jMUsdy be eooducdng a hearing oo 
adioei im pwwnen t cqnuneiiioraang Nadooai Cmidren'a W»elL nuavymMoalabeCMQCte people wbo 
coUcct the da t a airf provide inltaniiation to auttorttttigcotttni c^ an d die people wt>o play tlx bqia and 
allocate the reaourae la a critical policy link bctwwD p**""*"! and impieoieBtadoa. A National Report 
Card oo ciiildreQ wOl Amber raiae Amerlca a awarenaaa atxMic our cbUdrea* and ^n apark our natton 
to Airtber actloo^ 

The NaCkMSal Report Card can buUd on doteoa on cocrobo ia dof reporta aad atadatlci oomptied 
<JW tbe MpanoTttie laat half-decade about the education, aafety. health. proteetlOQ. and canngcoadltloaa 
tor children and ^tb. In flicc America oeeda to be reoUnded daily about bow it treata ita young people, 
wtilcb aegtivtnta of ita youth population need apecial help, and whether we aa a tiatloo are aaaurtng baaic 
aervtcea (or every child. Inibnziatloa about the conditioo of our children m aa important aa cbe data 
collected, for years, about the tieaith of our economy* labor force, and houalng markeL 

In our seal to collect atatlatlca and develop Indlcatora. however, eapedaily L" determining tbe 
health of our public education ^yatem, we must be aure that wtiat we are meaaurtog ta not conAiamg and 
ia related to meaningful achool Improvemeota. 

•For instance, the Natlooal PTA haa been critical of using standardised teats as the sole 
measurement of academic quality. Propooents of tests assume that standardized ecores are lUr 
and vrnikS as well aa tbe be«t means to measure achievemenL Not aot That quality of our 
educulooal syvcem should not be reduced to s seriea of multtpiC'Cbolce queatiooa. 

*Tbe Natlooal PTA urges cautloo when """^"f statt by act*^ -Miparlsoos. Many variables 
cooirtbuGs CO the dtverslCjr of our sducatlooal insututloos am m and among localitiM 

Uadudlng per capita locome. the number of special needs cbildren. educational level of adult 
popuiatloas. percent of students in powerty, back^ound variables of student* who are dlaadvma- 
tifedandcfaaraeterifldciafttMteachingworklbrcc. Tbeaelhctors must be weighed Into whatever 
indicators sre developed. 

Tbe Natlooal PTA beilevea the dam collected muat malm sense and help ietf tbe way to better 
sc hools. In an attempt to Improve educattoo. stafte de ci aioo makers ahoukl not flounder In a sea 
oTunreiamd data. Por inaCMice, ifa etate la raokiid 19di In pupu-tMcher ratloo. 30tb in high 
school y m d u atloo mm and 40di to SAT scores, what must thty do to improve? What Indlcatora 
make s dllbrenoe to improving schools? What must a atate do to become number one? 

But let us not permit Amertoa's preoecupaUoa with numbers and data to dli«rt us (torn the mato 
task: maanin^Ul oommitment aa a to guaranteeing unlvcraal quality education tor all of our 

children. Thus Cv. the InltanMita about educattooeflbettwenaaa baa aotoooeentrated en Inc^ 
quality - but rather, tndlcatara of quantt^. Oeocralty, ^geHence has ooow to mnn more or lew of 
aomediln^ more ^aduattoo requliemcnta. more oiath. more hoinewark. more tests, lotkger school days 
- without an undemanding about hxm these Ini t iates make a dUVmnee to the quality of scrviess. A 
Natleoal Report Card can move us toto the seoood phase of edwrafiooal refbnn which muat (bcus on 
quality aa well as the quantity indicators. The Nattonal PTA believes that quality Indicators are based oo 
the foliowtog: 
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1. A nation with political leadership at all lev«ia to improve sehooU, and with the coura«e 
to CDAke choice* for a child and youth cooatltucncy that doea ooc vote. For certain a 
ffxitfty that haa the will to aend a peraon to the moon. hulU thouaaoda of miica of interaute 
hifhwaya and bail out aavtngi aad loana loaUhitioaa can certainly bail out our achoola 
and children aa well; 

2. A federal fovemmeat that joloa the local and acate educadoo afenciea in beintf a mil 
partner to educatkuiai refdnn. rmiy fUodlng auch pro^^ma aa Head Start. Chapter i 
FducaOoo for ail Hahdlcapped ChUdren. and providlog incentives to eneouraae skilled 
profeaaionala into trichiog is a crittei role; 

3. Acomprcheoatve parent tnvolvexneot pro^^ ih every school Including opportuniUes 
fix parent to becocne involvvl in deciskm-making. parenting ikUla. volunteerism and 
bome-schooi programa. me one miOor Tmcxor in school improvement is parental suooort 
of their Children and achooto: •«PPon 

4. A0 equal cducrtlenal opportunity fbr every chUd no matter uliere their place of 
residence or what their parenta incotne. Vast resource inequities are creatuitf a two tier 
system of achooia bavcd on conunumty and parental w^tb. 

5. Preacfaool opportunities tor children who need early Intervention cxperiencea We 
muat aaaure that each child who enters kindergarten starts the academto race at the same 
place. The National PTA supports H,R. 3, 

«. A comprehenalve school program that recognize* the need of the whole chUd and 
providea oounaeillng. health, and nutrition servicea coordloattng the varioua community 
agencies. We must stop the turf bickering berweeo agencies that serve out youth and start 
developing cooperaUvea. 

7. A principal who la an inatructiooal leader and teachers who are caring, competent, ^nd 
committed. We must also develop tcrategtes to attract more mmorlty tochera who are 
proncient In tnath and scieace. 

It isappropriact to commcanorvte ftiture Natk>nai ChUdren Weeks by taklnga pulae of our entorts 
through a Madonal Reporter t^a begin the work. Simply stated, the struaie for quality educaUoo 
wUlolthnaiHybewonorloatlnthethouMndaofciaasroomsacro—theooiintty. If indicators are to 
inform school unpiovemenL they must reflect those -*tocang|bles'* chat are hard to mesaure but more 
tccmteiy reflect school quality tbsn SAT acnre*. LaaUy, educational reform Is but one factor of what 
shoukl be a major plan to better the lives of our children. Children will not succetd In school if they do 
DOC have a home or ir they are hun^ or have no acceaa to health care. We have a lot of work to do- if 
not now, when? » « uw. 
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John SUber on 
Child Education 



f ^ In(th«R«peitCartf»|dauJlbuiidawt«inoaf thcvBrlou«iiM^ 

only tbc pupa teacber ratio «bQws no •l^HOcaot B Oiit to l reiaclocwiilp wtui teftt pen^n&aoce or p^u- 
atiOQ ntM. Tte maMiw «nwuiit of moomf being ipcot p«r puptt Id <Atim llks Boalofl. y«w York, and 
Cbieifo u» OCX •chieviof rotulu b^cau t U la not bclni ipcot lo wmya tuat twk, 

Tht Unicad Stacoa ought to baw tbe moat auocoMAil ayatatn of public oducatSoo in tbe world. Its 
people CLiTe deeply about oictr cbildreo and are coQvinead of tba ittportanoe of educatloo to tbcir 
dc^■eloplneQt Moraew, tba councrya wealth ia aufllclant 6o aupport a flrat-rata program of broadly 
diacnbuted public educatloo. And wt apciid tor more per pupu cban 
•ny ocber country m tba world. 

Butlnlbctpubllcadiicadoolalndlaamy. At laaat 30 nUiHooAmcrtcaDa are Ainctloaally Hi iterate. 
•ocDtt of diam Aim altar bavlog eamad ooUtft deyvaa. 

(he ecpcacuture on ooocepoiaily flawed pro^ama cannot uppro^ matteri and may make them worae. 
tf a dollar la being epent on tbe wroog thing, we wHl be lucky if apendlog two doUara on tbe aame wrong 
ditng doaa not locreaae our problema^ 

Cducadoo begina b«£i*f c birth, if a carrying mother ia maloouriabed or uxidemouriahed or 
■ngifm in wthafanre abuaa* bar child may well be bom retarded. Thia retardation, which wUl bave 
unibrtunala mnaaqi if nrf ■ Ibr the child and ita aociaty> ia entirely prewntablc. Wemeodacomprehenaive 
prefram of autrl*leaal educatloo and aupptemaot to enaure that every Amertan ia born with a ftiily 

But Children are atnak not only tatbcwooib but in the yearaoflUb. Arooagthemailooaofflvnillce 
In the oaderdaaa. tbe Ihmily la eeaentlally cadlncL replaced by a kind of pervcrae daycare In wtucA 
children bear children and then* aAer a bablon. raiae them. If we are to prevent tbe permanent 
eecabllahfflent of the underclaaa* an outcome whicb would mock the principlea on wtuch the oatioo 
•tuida. we muac eatibllab a oatloiial ayKem of daycare that wm In a aliigk gexier^^ 
children Oioio d>c undcrdaaa. along with programa to educate teenager mothere to take their place aa 
producth^ dOMda. 

But there la little point in reacuing Che children of the underdaaa If they are to tie turned over to 
failed public acboola. The diaaetrr area that la publk^ education In the United Statea ia the more 
intolerable becauae we ooce bad a highly eflbcttife and oomprebcnaive system that educated ftiily even in 
the baekwooda To reeuxe that ayatem. we muat break tbe monopoly on teacher certlAcatloo held by 
Schoola of Cduatloo» open Che teartiing pr uft ael uu up to motbcra wtio bcve raiaed their CamUIca and (o 
retired protaaloaala In the acicncea and other profraelooal arena. 

We need, moreover, the tmpicmotatlon of national unifbrm ntaminationa like the Brltlah "a- 
level" and "O-lewel* eittmlnattooa. which allow educatkxial inatltutkma and acudenca meaaure themael vca 
accurately and only with auch a itaodard can our tcachera and acboola bt accountable to atudenta and 
parenta. Wben parenCa aee that their children «re doing meaaurably worse than the national oorma. tbcy 
will bave atrong evidence on whicb to demand tsetter performance frxMn their acboola. 




We (Med a coafercnce of the goveraor* and cocnmtMlonera of «ducation of the 50 sUte* to discuM 
how Mtc foveramenu and the federal jovem m ep* eto work together to recmit to the teaching prof^loo 
the indivlduala who are tooat quaiinrJ to tcMch. The preaenc aituatloo. to which ail too oOcn the st*te 
fovernmenta and the achoola of education are ^tekeepera who *icnU the loaac qualified and drive away 
the beat qualUled. le a acaodAl which juaUllea dramAtle icttoo by the Mer«i goverhmeoL 

In hl^ier educaOoa* the rcderal gamnuimv profrain or acudent nnandal aid la chaotically 
organized. The Pell Oraoca provide fUada coatudeata who aatiaiy the meana teat, tsut theae (Unda wUl pay 
a auhacaotialporUoQ or the fteea only at aCftCeaod proprietary aehool*. Thepro^wtberefbredlacouratfea 
cheae ttudcota from a r»lfin gai lm iaai<» to lu d ependant coUefea, even when they ^ and th» aodety w^d 
be beneAtted byatudy at aa Indepctident InatitutloQ. what la more, thia prograoi doea oothtog Ibr mkldle 
ctaaaes acudenta. All that la oObred to the okiddla d««a are the varloua federal loan pro^ama* which 
encourafe la-ywoldatotakttoaaiiiaaalveburdaoordebCtbatencourafBaequaUymaaaivedef^ 
«ometixR«a bar.kniptcy. The coat oTdefiauited educactooai loaoa haa in recent y^in exceec' ^. mat of 
armed robbery. The ma a n a teata feneraie an csipenaive and locffeettve bureaucracy that haa been unable 
to prevent f^auduieot appllcadooa and award*. The Ibderal government haa mlmated that 35% of 
parental financial atatemcou coot«in aonie dement of ftmud. 

The federal govenunenc ought to replace ita current Ul^oordinated and ineffective flnanclai aid 
prograxna with a compreheoaive tuition e. *lowment fUod ftom which atudenta can aecure advancea to pay 
their tuition charfea and into which to wUl later maice repaymenta through payroll withholding at a rate 
conditioned on their aOer^lege Income The tocoftte-condngent Loan program acu initiated under 
the taat adminiatradon auperflclaily taltea that approach, but iU technical Hawa make It even leaa 
setlafectory chat exiadng loan program*. Althougb the program waa deaigned to make borrowtng leaa 
oheroua. graduates with low tncomea and bigti debt* can find tbemae'.ves with repaynsent schedules more 
devastating th*t tho*e imposed by conventional loans. 

A properly adminiatered educaciooal trust fUnd would, within leaa that 20 years, become entirely 
•eir*supporcing and cod any need for federal student financial aid. It would be a supreme c-mmple of 
applying the :iveatmeot approach to federal aocial propam*. Like a day car«lnitlace for ttte underclass, 
this program \«ould have major startup oosta. Depending on preeiae deai^. a fUlly-tUnded program 
would cost benvcen 8 lO and 4 15 blUloo annually, but only tor about 15 years. aRer which It would require 
oo further appropriation. But Ilk* the day care propvi. a nattoc tuition endowment would provide 
a massive payback* In diia case, one speeilled by actuarial taniea. d guaranteed by the IRS. By2000. 
every quallAed American would be ahie to (Inance hi* or her higher educatkio without federal ftmdlog. 
Such a pro^^m would be more effective In guannteelng equal educational opportunity Tb %n any 
proposed by the Dcsnomt*, and require* mor« responaibUlty on the part of the recipient that any 
propoaed by the Rtpubilcui*, 

We oeed to understand that the problem* laying our schools wa*te are in large part ccnceptual. 
that prevention la always better than fem<di*tJoo and often works when remedtadon wUi not Probletn* 
Aboutd be addreaaed aa early aa possible. Por ecuiple. If we prevent gratuitous retardation through 
nutrition in the nine montha belbre birth, we will not have to deal with it through welfare of the criminal 
justice system over moac of a lifetime. 

And some probletn* that are not stncdy educatkMial have profound effect on eduction. Drugs 
are an example of this. Public policy m*y in time reduce the drug problem to manageable problems but 
some of the pre«*ures on education are not amenable to public policy. Tdcviaioo. a profoundly educaUoo 
force aometlmes for food, but moeUy for the bad - Is a ease in polnL Televtsioo's evangel Uatloo of the 
young into a culture of ^ratuitoua violence and Instant gratification can be ended. If at all. only when 
p*renU begin boycotting the sponsors or objectionable program*. 

To a large otent a society 1* what Its education i«. That is why the improvement of American 
education Is a matter of supreme importance. 
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FLORIDA TREND W COMPAMTO RANK; AMONG TEN 
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ILLINOIS rmsDTH compar£TO rank: among ten 

ILLINOIS NATIONAL AVG. BEST STATES? 
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KENTUCIOr 



TREND IN COMPARE TO RANK; AMONG TEN 

KENTUCICY NATIONAL AVG> BESTSTATXS? 
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MJiJSE TREND IN COMPARE TO RANK: AMONG TEN 

MAINE NATIONAL AVG- BEST STATES? 
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MASSACHUSETTS trend in compare to rank: among ten 

MASS. NATION AL AVO. 
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NflSSOURI rnESDTS compare to rank: among ten 

_ MISSOURI NATIONAL AVG. BEST STATES? 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE tiwiid in compare to rank: among ten 

NEW HAMF. XATIOWAt AVO. BCgT STATES? 
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OREGON TRE^fDIN compare to ranK: among ten 

ORJGOW NATIOKAL AVO. BEST 3TATES7 
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SOUTH DAKOTA tresd in compare to rank, among ten 

^ S. DAKOTA N/*TTOWAL AVG. BEST STATES? 
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CHILD INDICATORS 



1. In£uit Mortality Rate: refers to the number of Infants die in their first year 
of life per 1000 live births. Years exam^ d are 1982 and 1986. SOURCE: The 
Health of America's Children: Maternal ai d Child Health Dau Boole The Children s 
Defense Fund, Washington, D.C., 1969. 

2. Meooatal Mortality Rate: refers to the number of babies who die tn their first 
28 days of life per 1000 Uvc births. Years examined are 1980 and 1966. SOURCE: 
The National Center for Health Statistics, HyattsvUle* Maryland. 

3. IHMtNeooalal Mortality Rate: refers to the number of babies who di between 
2$ daya^ and their first year of life per lOOO Uve births. Years examined are 1980 and 
1986. SOURCE: The National Center for Health Statistics, HyattsvUle. Maryland. 

4. Vaodne Preventable Diseases: refers to the number of reported cases of 
^^lafrasgy for children aged 0-19 per 100,000 children of the same age ^oup. Years 
used are 1960 and 1987. SOURCE: Centers for Disease Control. Atlanta. Georgia. 
Population data from the Bureau of the Census. Washington, D.C. 



5. AIDS Pisn refers to the cumulative total numbers of reported AIDS cases 
through 1^69 for children less than 13 years of age. SOURCE: HIV/AIDS 
SurveHlance Report, August 1969, Centers for Disease Control. Atlanta, Georgia. 

6. Teenage Su^^ide Rate; refers to the number of reported suicides for children 
aged 10- 19 per 100*000 children of the same age gro* p. Year^ used are 1983 and 
1966. SOURCE: The National Center fbr Health Statistics* HyvttivtUe, Maryland. 
Population data from die Bureau of the Census. Washington, D.C. 

7. Lowr DliUi g U|^ Infants Bom to Teens: refers to the percentage of infants 
torn to teens that wel^ less than 2500 grams. Years ua<*d are 1984 and 1986. 
SOURCE: The Health of America's Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book, 
The Chile' ''en's Defense Fund. Washington. DC. 1989 and 1987. 

8. Teen Btrth Rate: refers to the pei ccntage of all births to mothers under age 
twenty. Years used are 1984 and 1986. SOURCE: The Health of Amenca*s Children: 
Maternal and Child Health Data Book. The Children's Defense Fund. Washington. 
D.C 1989 and 1967. 

9. All Low Dmimti 0it Infants: refers to the ;)ercentage of all Infants tiom that 
weigti less than 2500 ^ams. Years used are 1982 and 1966. SOURCE: The Health 
of America's Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book. The Children's Dcfezisc 
Fund. Washington, DC. 1989. 



a. Measles 

b. Mumps 

c Pert ussi s (Whooping uougb) 
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10. bfinta Bora with iMt or No Prcnmal Care: refers to the percentage of Infants 
bom to modiers vrho received prenatal care in their third trimester or none at all. 
Years Used are 1983 and 1987, SOURCE: 1983 data: The Health of America s 
Children: Maternal and Child Health DaU Book. The Children's Defense Fund, 
Washington. D.C.. 1989. 1967 data: The National Center for Health Statistics, 
HyattsvlUe, Maryland. 

1 1. Ihjlury Death Rate: refers to the numbers of deaths for 23 causes of childhood 
injuries for children ages 0-14 per lOO.CXX) children of the same age. Years used are 
1980*1985 average. SOURCE: Childhood Injury Ctate By-State MortaUty Facts. 
The Johns Hopkins Injury Prevention Center. The Johns Hopkins University School 
of PubUc Health. Baltimore. Maryland. January 1989. 

12. Use ci Nutntloci F luff am» ; refers to the percentage of the financially eligible 
populadon that is actually served by the Special Supplemental Food Program for 
Women. Intots and Chlklren. Years used are 1986 and 1988. SOURCE: The Health 
of America's Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book, The Children's Defense 
Fund. Washington. D.C.. 1989 and 1987. 

13. Children tn Poverty: refers to the percentage of children under 18 who live in 
famlhes wi^ mcomes below the federal poverty level. Years used are 1979 and 1983- 
1987 average, SOURCE; 1979 dau: Children In Poverty. Committee on Ways and 
Means. U.S. Hotjse of Representattves, May 22. 1985. Commirjee Pnnt 1983-87 
average: A Vision for America's Future: An Agenda for the I990*s. The Children s 
Defense Fund. Washington, D.C.. 1989. 

14. Public A aa iflt an ce P^ments: refers to the rtia^TTniiyn Md to Families with 
Dependent Children provided in each stale as a percentage of the federal poverty 
level Years used 1980 and 1988. SOURCE: Conp^esslonai Research Service. The 
Library of Congress. Report for Congress. Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC): Need Standards. Payment Standards and Maximum Benefits for Families 
with No Countable Income, Washington* D.C.* September 7, 1988. 

15. Unemployvd Yoath: refers to the annual unemployment rate of the civilian 
non-lnstltutlonal population* for youths aged 16-19 who are in the labor force either 
employed or look^for work. Years used are 1979 and 1988. SOURCE; U.S. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washington, D.C. 

16. Juvenile Custody Ratie: refers to the number oi Jtrvenlles in public facilities per 
100.000 children 10 year? and up to the statutorily defined TnATriwuiTn ^ge of Juvenile 
court Jurisdiction in each state. Years used :xc 1985 and 1987. SOURCE: U.S. 
IDepartment of Justice. Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 
Washington. D.C. 
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17. ChUdren Homicide Rate: refers to the number of children aged 0-19 whose 
deaths are due to homicide and legal intervention per 100.000 children of the same 
a^. Years used are 1983 and 1986. SOURCE: The Natlonr^ Center for Health 
Statistics. HyattaviUe. Marylind. Population data from the Bureau of the Censua, 
Washington. D.C. 

18. Out Wedlock Btrths: percent of iniants bom out-of-wedlock. Year used Is 
1986. SOURCE: A Vision for America s Future: An Agenda for the ld90*s. The 
Chlldren s Defense Fund* Washington. D.C.* 1989. 

19. PerantafClilklrealnFanale-HeadedPaiiiJto refers to the percent of 
children under age 18 who live In hcjseholds headed by women with no husband 
present Years used are 1970 and 1980. SOURCE: Congressional Research Service. 

20. EQ^ School Graduatloa Rate: refers to the percentage of students that 
^'aduate from public high school (adjusted for migration and unclassified students). 
Years used are 1982 and 1987. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. 
Washington. D.C. 

21. PapiVTeachcT Ratio; refers to the number of pupUs for every one teacher in 
public schools. Years used are 1982 and 1988. SOURCE: U.S. Department of 
Education. Washington. D.C. 

22. Cnntnt Dollar KapwlHuie po- Pupil: refers to the amount of money spent on 
each pupil in pubUc schools. Years used are 1982 and 1987. SOURCE: U.S. 
Department of Education. Washington. D.C. 

23. Pupa Bxpcndttnre (as a % of Income per Capita): refers to the amount of 
money spent on each pupU In public schools In each state divided by the average 
income per capita of that state. Years used are 1962 and 1987. SOURCE; U.S. 
Department of Education* Washington. D.C. 

24. Av er a ge Teacher Salaries: refers tc the average annual salaries of all public 
school teachers. Years used are 1987 and 1988. SOURCE: U.S, Department of 
Education. Washington. D.C. 

25. ACT Scores: refers to the average score received on the American College 
TesttDg Program (exam taken in 28 sutes). Years used are 1982 and 1988. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Washington. D.C. 

26. SAT Scores: refers to the average score received on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (exam taken in 22 states). Years used are 1987 and 1968. SOURCE: U.S. 
Department of Education. Washington. D.C. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF KRISTIE JOY DRIJRV 



H*ll0t nenb«ra of CongresB, my naiM in Krlntie Drury. 
I r«pr«««nt Oklahoma. I llv* in Tulsa. 11 ycar« old 

and in tha 6Ch grada at Boavara Elaniantary* Cvar ainca 
Kindargartan I*va baan nainatraamad in achooi and i think 
that* a vary inpertant bacauaa I yat tha chanca to do niost 
avarything avarjona alaa gata to do, 

1*» activa in Girt seouta and atartad band thia yaar. 
It* a hard to play tha fluta but my Horn aays "Navar giva up 
Kriatia, you can do anything you want,** and I baliava bar. 
I lika to rida horiaa at a tharapautic riding cantar at 
fii'Okan Arrowy OK. I alao would lika to play tannla. in 
July tha Spina Bifida Aaaociation had thalr yaarly 
confaranca and thay ahcwad ua how to play tannla. It waa 
fun. 

That* a juat tha atuff I can do. Thara'a thinga I can't 
do and I would lika to aaa bom changaa Riada. I think wa 
naad nora adaptira P.E. ao wa can hava aa much fun av tha 
nait guy* I alao think wa naad raorc curb cuta. whanavar I 
go aomaplaca with my Horn and Dad, wa alwaya hava to lift my 
cart to gat up to tha aidawalk. 

I think wa naad mora aducation for taachara about our 
dlaabilitiaa and apacial naada. Ona of tha most important 
raaaona I*va baan abla to ba mainatraaMd la bacauia ny 
achooi haa a full--tima nuraa. I think that*a important 
bacauaa moat Bchoola don't hava a nuraa to halp kida lika ma 
with their apacial nead^. 

In a way it*B like AIDS, nobody knowt enough about our 
diiabilitiaa to do anything about it. But wa'ra going to 
ahow thcffi what wa'ra mada of. Aftar all, wa are part of tha 
naxt ganeration, tha aanatorff, rapraaantativea, preaidenta. 
You*ve got to maka tha lawa better ao we can live better 
livae and halp other people underatand that we're not really 
any different than they are. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FELICIA DIXON 

I am Felicia Dixon, a sixteen year-old single mother Presently, I am an eleventh 
grad0 student in the Hazlehurst High School My lamily and I have lived m Hazlehurst, 
Mississippi-a smaii. rural town-for al! of my life 

t have a six month old daughter, Denetnotta, who we calf Ne-Ne it was difficult and 
embarrassing when I first discovered that I was pregnant My parents were upset and 
angry. I was very lucKy because my family has given me and my baby support, love and a 
nice home, I am very thankful that my mother takes care of my baby while I go to school 
However, even with my family's help it is confusing being a s-ngie yOung, inexperienced 
mother. It is also difficult bemg dependent upon your parents and not being able to provide 
for your baby I would like very much to have a job, but no one wants to hire r ,e because 
I am too young and do not have any job skills 

I am also fortunate in that my school provides a Teen Parenting class and Daycare 
for teen parent s children Thtp wil' be helpful m learning child development and hOA io be 
a good parent 

There need to be more teen parenting classes and Daycare services for babies of 
teen mothers Ma.iy teen mothers do not have Daycare at school and they do not have 
anyone to keep their babies so they drop oui of school Schools and teachers need to be 
more kmd and helpful wtth teen mothers It is very hard to stay in school and study when 
you have a baby to take care of and you do not have a good family life 

Often, they do no! have transporlation to schco! or daycare- Tfansportation is often a 
big problem ^or the teen mothers In my area some moiheis must tiavei t/^f^ntylive miles 
to school or to the Heaiih Department 
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Health care is another problem for the teen parent Teen partcts c^tn do not have 
the money to pay for services The Health Departmfc.M is often crowded and it takes 
several days to get an appointment. For many young people, leaving school to gc to \he 
Health Department is difficult and ^rnbarrassing A school-based health program could serve 
teen parents and their children and also provide contraceptives for preventing teen 
pregnancies. Many young girls have abortions because they thmk that they are too young 
to have a baby. 1. personally, do not think that abortion is the answer If the young girl 
does not want the baby, she should give the baby up for aooption Counseling servres fc 
the pregnant teenager wou J help them in making good decisions 

Teens have many problems with contraceptives, Teens do not think that they will get 
pregnant ano often do not use contraceptives. Schools should teach sex education before 
girls get pregnant and encourage both boys and girls to use contraceptives 

Many teen mothers live in terrible situations where there is prostitution and drug 
abuse. Some mothers and their babies do not have a place to live and others are living in 
homes where they are abused Commumttes need to provide che'tcrcd homes tor teen 
moth^^rs who do not have families to help take care of them These mothers need a place 
to live and raise healthy babies 

One of my biggest problems er.d one that faces most teen parents Is employment 
Teens need part-time jobs while they are in school or job training programs so that they 
can get skills for working Teens want to be independent and support their babies but they 
do not have the job opportunities or lob skills. 

I have written mostly about teen mothers, yet teen mother s babies have fathers 
These fathers need to provide child support for their babies If they do not have jobs, they 
need job training and employment it the fathers refuse to suppon their chtldreri, laws 
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requiring ct -ri support need to be *^ntorced more than they are at present 

I am thankful and blessed for my family and healthy baby Having a farr>'!y to suppon 
and care lor you when you have a baby, is most important when ycj are young and smgie 
Many young mothers and their babies are not so fortunate to have a family to help them 
and they need many services In my opinion, it is very important that all teen mother have 
day care, transportation, good health care, education, )ob ;.aintnq and skills Providing 
these services will help to make better famihes better communities and a better America 
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PREPARCD STATEMENT Of LEE OAKMAN 



Chairpersons^ Convnittae Members, Senators, and Representatives: 

Thank you for this opportunity to i»peak with you on 
behalf of the Youth in Minnesota. 

Today we have six youth, representing the State of Min- 
nesota. We are no way different from the other people our age 
except we have been given the opportunity to shine through our 
involvement in various volunteer and leadership organizations. 
These organizations are sponsored by our communities # churches, 
state, md/or federal government. 

The wants of today's youtii might best be indicated by 
a Report of Work Group Discussions entitled. What Do Minnesota 
Youth Want and Need ? This report, conducted by the Minnesota 
Departisent of Education, lists a few of the major needs of 
Minnesota students. 



~- We need to have visions of wh^t might be possible 
for us to be and to do. 

— Vie need to participate as citizens, as members of 
a household, ss workers, and as responsible members 
of society* 

We want to be able to have options in the way we 
learn and meet our special needs. 

We want to gain experiences as decision-makers. 
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Many of these needs and wants can be met through involve- 
ment in various organizations such as Fresh Force* This organic 
zation in Minnesota invites youth to develop and participate in 
community betterment projects. Some of Fresh Force's activities 
include tutoring, helping handicapped children play and learn, 
and monitoring public parks. 

Youth It iership is another area in which young people 
can excel. When ^iven the opportunity and trusty youth can per^ 
form well above what is expected of them. The Future Hcmemakers 
of America organization, also being called Future Leaders of 
America on some local levels, promotes teens to take action for 
recognition. This organization, with which I am ii-^volved, en- 
courages students to speak publicly with other youth about prob- 
lems affecting them in today's society. Some of these presenta- 
tions have been on the following topics: stiess, self-esteem, 
substance abuse, teen pregnancy, teen suicide, and wisdom accept- 
ance of the elderly. 

Kids Incorporated is organization which focuses on 
the need in the rural cominunity for special education seivices 
for the learning disabled. One of Kids I ncorporated * s programs 
is Camp Buckskin^ which provides a relaxed learning environment 
for emotional and learning disabled youth. 

Cultural awareness is also an area in which we need to 
expand. This program pr^ motes greater understanding of attitudes 
and values of otner individuals in our global society. 
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Active involvement in crime prevention is another form 
of community service* Various organizational and leadership 
•kills must be incorporated for involvement in this activity. 

Through programs like these in Minnesota, youth have been 
developing coftmunication, leadership and organizational ' 'tills, 
and solf-e8cee.a, -?ill of vihich will be essential for our future. 
We need to continue and inci^ase funding for vocational and 
volunteer organizations* This funding is to support their pur- 
pose and adequately compensate qualified leaders* 

We mMSt ensure that today's youth continue to take an 
active part in our future. Young people have much to offer in 
areas such as the arts, politics, athletics, music, or thought* 
Today's young people are not necessarily the problem; they are 
the solution' 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF RONALD MENARD 



My name is Ronald Menard and I am a Senior at Cathedral 
High School in Boston, MA. I am one of over 9,000 peer leaders 
who are part of Governor Dukakis* Massachusetts Peer Leadership 
Network* 

I want to speak with you today about what it is like to 
live in and to go to school in an inner city neighborhood that 
is plagued with violence and more importantly what we as peer 
leaders are doing to turn this around and prevent violence from 
happening. 

Homicide is the second leading cause of de. for 
adolescents. Too often the lives of teenagers wasted over 
incidents most of us consider trivial-- an 'isult^ a rumor« a 
long stare* For many young people* saving face is 
all-important. They know of only one way to lesolve their 
anger, and that is by striking out, often with serious 
consequences. The hardest fact to considei about adolescent 
violence is that the victims are not strangers or even 
enemies. They are acquaintances, buddies, and best friends. 

At Cathedral High School in Boston and like many of the 
over 200 schools with peer programs in Massachusetts, all 
students take a course in Adolescent violence prevention* The 
Violence Prevention Program is designed to: 

o talk about anger as a normal emotion 

0 alert students to the risks of being either a victim or 
perpetrator of violence 

o discuss the potential gains and losses involved in 
f ight ing 

For example, students may fight to save face- However, 
students also recognize that fighting can lead to school 
expulsion, arrest, jail time or getting hurt themselves. 

o the program offers positive ways to handle anger and 
frustration by teaching interpersonal and coping skills. 

As a peer leader, I have asked younger kids the question, 
-What do you think of when I say the word VIOLENCE?* The 
answer is always a description of our society. Rambo, Clint 
Eastwood, Miami Vice, cartoons, street crime, war, apartheid, 
child abuse, drugs. This is what surrounds us. 
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Violence prevention education works. I have noticed a big 
change in my school and my neighborhood since our violence 
prevention vrogram began* Before the program there were fights 
at the subvay station ever** afternoon* Now fights are a 
rarity. T'lis is because fellow peer leaders took a chance and 
acted as positive role models showing that there are better 
ways to deal with anger than to fight with one another ♦ People 
lose friends by fighting* 

The answer does not lie in more police or more prisons. 
The answer lies in education, like the program at our school, 
in better opportunities for education in general, in more 
programs for kids who live in the city and need places to go 
after school and people to provide positive role-models for 
them* 

Kids need to feel good about themselves and to have a 
vision of a prosperous future in order to make good choices. 
We need skills and role models. We need a chance and I would 
ask you to give us that chance by taking a hard look at society 
as it exists and to stop blaming kids for making poor choices 
without offering them opportunities to learn better ways to 
take care of themselves such as peer leadership. 

In order to continue these programs we need continued 
funding. Congress has made a commitment to us young people 
with the Drug Free School Act. And Bush has commited a 12^ 
increase for every student for prevention education but we need 
more. Prevention education should be considered a priority in 
this country and to do it right it is going to take more than 



Thank you for your time. 




ERIC 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF MARIE VOLLSTFDT 

On Jun« 4# i^Mi, i young girl vftlk«d into th« 
polic« station^ d«t«r«in«d to do •vsrything possible 
to kmmp hmr abuttivo f<«sily froa Mbotaging hmt Ilf«. 
It is « stop no ono vants to think about, yat ao aany 
■uat for aurvival. 

Juat lika aany childran all ovar tha world, I took ona big atap 
tovarda Ufa. Aftar waking tha polica raporta against ay fathar and 
brothara for aaxual abuaa, I vaa placad in tha cara of Childran 'a 
Sarvicaa Diviaion (C.S.D.)- C.S.D. providad aa with aubstituta 
cara, i/hich aaant I wovad in with a faaily coaplataly oppoaita of 
what I had kncwn for fourtasn yaara. 

For all I knaw thaaa paopla I aovad in with could ba axactly 
lika my own family. My truat waa a gift baatowad upon no ona. In 
tha foatar hoaa Z fait ae though I waa an allan only viaiting thia 
planat. I waa uaad to pain and abua«, not a family which carad 
anough to taka mm into thair hoaa. 

Aa I want through tha court ayataa taatifying againat my 
faaily, I aovad to anothar foatar hoaa that could meet my ncvda of 
phyaical protaction. A pattarn of aoving froa hoK« to homa bagan to 
taka placa. 

I hava now baan in foatar cara for two-^and^half year*. Thara 
ara aany important iaauaa involvad with foatar cara which I hava had 
to daal with. I hava atartad a aupport group for foatar childran, 
and I aa prasidant. Through thia I hava couna«lad aany kida in 
foatar cara, aa wall aa thoaa in natural hoaaa, axpanding ay own 
knowladga and undaratanding. 
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Th« fir«t •xp«rlttnc« I had from .D. v«s moving froa i.'ost«r 
hoM to fo»t«r hoM. Whm I l«ft ay lly Z f«lt abandoned and 
unwanted* X had a hard tlM trusting paopla avan undar favorabla 
conditions, but vhan you ara aovlr.g around constantly, it is too 
such to ask. I, lika Bost, dacidsd I vas not going to gat hurt 
anyaora. Onca was anough. I t>*casa a faka parson again, with a 
Mask to hida any faalings of pain. 

As wa go out to faca tha world for tha first tima, with hops as 
a "raal" parson, wa raal ca, harshly, wa ara no longar considarad 
"normal". Sociaty looks at fostsr childran, without thair "raal" 
fsMily^ standing outs ids - alona. Thay dacida that thara most hava 
bsan soMthing wrong with us, which causad our parants to raj act us. 
Sociaty plcturas us as tha dirty chiXdran that staal and run raapant 
throughout tha city. Ko ona saau to raaliza that all childran 
start out as babias, and babi as can taka only so much pain and 
naglact, bifora thay closa thassalvas off from tha world of pain 
foravar. Through tha a>as of aany fostar childran tha world is full 
of pain, with lova anough only for "normal" childran. Much of tha 
tima thara is an ovarwhalming thought of worthlassnass that kaaps 
you striving for tha lova yo\ 'ra not sura axista for you, Sociaty 
can of far pity much aasiar than accaptanca. 

All of us naad a stabla anvlronmant. Fostar childran naad this 
avan mora bacausa mora than moat, wa must ba in control to protact 
oursalvas from balng hurt. Starting out with a shaky foundation 
givsa you little hopa whan you begin to rebuild your shattered life 
anew. 
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I hav« yet to M^t * child in 



cmtm who can UAy, **X'm 



o.lc*" N#9l«ct«d by th«ir biological lailias and labeled by society 
as second-class citixsns ^ failures, the situation takes its toll 
on their self*estee%. Foster children begin viewing themselves as 
bad, unwanted, and alone. Our dre«M and aspirations drop because v« 
begin to see ourselves as failures. The children start becoming 
what society c«es; ve often become a self-fulfilling >phecy. The 
reaction of others is the mirror, in which we loo^. At first we are 
hopeful, yet now we are condemned by the reflection we see in 
society's mirror. I dream of the day we can look into our own 
mirror and realise what all of us truly are: the future, unless 
children are taken care of there will be no fuftjre. 

Today I an a happy sixteen year-old girl. My fostitr parents 
are my parents. I am fortunate to find a home willing to help ne 
rebuild a strong foundation, with the shortage of fester homes, and 
the recent increase of homeless children, many kids will never have 
the chance I have gotten* I know there is much pain in the world 
and desperate n«ed, but today I have faith in the future. 
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ARED STATEMENT M JEmirKk GAMBLE 



I began researching the homeless problem last fall after having seen many 
homeless people in Washington, D.C., and witnessing a soup line outside of the Rescue 
Mission in Martinsburg. At that time 1 realized that the homeless problem was not just 
limited to large cities^ but that it was right in my hometown. 

I felt that I wanted to identify one specific need of the homeless population. I 
then wanted to find a way to solve that need. I spoke to sta£F members at the 
Department of Human Services and asked them to tell me what was needed. The 
specific item which they found was the need for manual can <^ners. Many of the 
homeless were being housed in motels. These people bad ample food which had been 
donated, but they had no means of opening the cans. My goal then became that of 
to^ng to raise "tnough money to purchase thirty manual can openers. 

I decided to create buttons which conuined the slogan "No Place Like Home." I 
also stenciled a small black house in the center. My parents gave me the money to 
purchase the first hundred buttons. I decided to market them through the Eastern 
Panhandle Training Center. The first batch did not make it home. My project was off 
and running. Sales began to skyrocket, and the next challenge was to keep up with the 
demand. 

Eight hundred and fifty-two buttons later. I have helped to raise the 'cvel of 
community awareness pertaining to the homeless. I have purchased thirty can openers, 
held a Valentine's Party for the children at Bethany Shelter, provided seventeen Easier 
baskets for homeless children housed in Bethany Shelter and Willowbrook, provided 
$130.00 worth of basic supplies to assist with the opening of Willowbrook Shelter, 
replaced a storm damaged door in Bethany Shelter, provided diapers, paper products 
and medicine for the homeless of Martinsburg. With the additional money I have 
opened a H>ecial checking account at the Farmer's and Merchant's Bank in Martinsburg. 
When a homeless person has a special need I am contaaed by the shelter or 
Department of Human Services and I obtain the needed item. 

As part of my research on this project 1 decided to survey U.S. Congressmen and 
Senators, I made up a survey and it was distributed by Congiessnian Harley Staggers. I 
asked the members of Congress to rank the problems of horoclcssness in relation to 
other national issues. Out of the nine items which were listed they ranked homclessness 
number 5. I received a total of 52 letters. 



1. 


National Deficit 


2. 


Education 


3. 


National Defense 


4. 


Environment 


5. 


Homclessness 


6. 


Drugs 


7. 


Aids 


8. 


Abortion 


9. 


Handgun Control 



CONGRESSIONAL RANKINGS 
FEBRUARY 1989 
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On June 28, 1989« I was recognized by Govcraor Gaston Capenon for my work 
with the homeless of my community. I was presented with the Distinguished West 
Virginian Award. 

I am so happy and proud that my community did make a difference in the lives of 
the homeless. I have been blessed to have been born in a family rich in love and 
supiWrt. They gave me the guidance to help others who arc not so fortunate. I hope to 
inspi**'' other communities to use my project idea. If every city in every state would 
make ihe effort we could conquer this problem. I do believe that the future begins here 
and now. 



1 ERJC 




St. 
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PREPARED STAli^MENT OF DR. DONALD W. SCHIFF 

Chairman Miller, Chairwoman Boxer, and members of the Select 
Coimnittee and of th* Budget Committee's Task Force on Human 
Ruources, good morning. I am Dr. Don Schiff, professor of 
pediatrics at the University of Colorado Medical Center and 
president of the American Academy of Pediatrics, The Academy, an 
organisation of 38,000 pediatrician« specializing in the care of 
infants, children and adolescents, is pleased to have this 
opportunity to testify on the statu*? of child health in America. 

You have convened this hearing to begin to examine the needs of 
Infants, children and adolescents and how those needs might be met 
in fiscal year 1991, The Academy commends your foresight in 
beginning now to look carefully at such needs. The fiscal 
challenge of recent years has been how to provide sufficient 
monies for critical federal programs icr our children during a 
time of fiscal retrenchment with the prospects for expanding 
existing programs or creating new ones being bleaker still. 

For some time now the Academy has pointed out that the United 
States needs a national policy for its children a policy which 
would recognize and affirm our commitment to future generations. 
Such a policy should state that the "health' of a child goes 
further than the medical status. We have learned that to grow 
into productive adults, children need nurturing; they need a good 
•ducation; they need nutritious food; they need an environment 
free of harmful contaminants; they naed a safe place in which to 
grow and develop. By incorporating these needs into a s^atemen*. 
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ERJC 22-518 0 - 89 -5 
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Of concern and coHnitmenti Congress muld be dedicating itsel : to 
future generations. 

There is scire good news to report. Through advances in nedical 
technology and services, many severely-ill or low birthweight 
infants now survive. Children with a broad range of disabilities 
are being treated outside the hospital setting and are attending 
school. Through immunisations and other preventive health 
services, we keep our children from experiencing many illnesses 
which plagued previous generations. So, m'?"*lcally speaking, we 
can be proud of our accomplishments. 

He know all the statistics, and I do not wish to detail them in 
this statement, but a child is not a statistic; he or she is much 
more. The infant born today of drug-addicted parents living in 
poverty faces the prospect of possible abuse or abandonment by 
those parents. Teens are confronted with frequent opportunities 
to use and abuse drugs, alcohol # sex, tobacco, fast cars, and 
guns* Many children are left to take care of themselves and 
younger siblings because their working parents cannot find or 
afford child care* Other children attend schools that are 
overcrowddd or cannot provide a stimulating educational 
experience. We must ask ourselves, "Are these enriching 
experiences? Are we doing all we can to provide for our children?" 

As a nation we must shift ^ablic policy to reflect our commitment 
to children by providing the critical federal support needed for 
health, social, and educational programs. We believe the time has 
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comm for political lMd«re to not only declare their verbal 
support for infante, children and adolescents, but they must also 
commit the necessary fiscal and administrative resources. 

The Academy has determined that its number one priority for this 
year, and for the next several years, is to achieve access to 
quality health care for all infants, children and adolescents. As 
this nation moves fon/ard with the design of a national health 
plan, our children must come first. Resources may dictate a 
phased in approach and, in our opinion, this should be the age 
group of 0-21. Tough choices, but very necessary. 

As child advocates and als. as Members of Congress, you are faced 
with a dilemma, and that dilemma is how to make the very difficult 
choices you must make when you begin to look at the budget and 
appropriations cycle for fiscai year t991. We ask that you begin 
to view the child as a whole person, with a variety of health, 
educational and social needs. It is shortsighted to increase 
funding for one program area benefiting children by taking money 
from other child health, social or educational programs. All are 
important. All are intertwine^. 

We know such investments are prudent. For example, the federal 
immunization prograjn has been a stunning success story, as 
evidenced by the millions of children --ho are protected against 
common, preventable infectious diseases. We know that expanding 
prenatal care services will begin to pay off in reduced infant 
mortality and morbidity. By focusing on preventing injuries 
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bmtoxm th«y occur, «r« will tav* ailliont of dollars in hospital 
and other iiadical coats. Howavar, w cannot ramain complacant. 
Wa nust ba attuned to changing naads and opportunities * The 
following should be priorities in your considerations! 

Isiunigations « 

The childhood immunitation program roust keep pace with new 
developments in recommended immunizations, increased use of 
public health clinics , and the rising costs of vaccines. PobJic 
policy now recommende a second dose of the measles, mumps, and 
rubella, yet there have been no new dollars allocated to public 
health clinics for this purpose. 

Maternal and Child Health Block Grant ; 

The programs funded through the maternal and child health block 
grant remain an integral part of ensuring improved health for 
mothers, infants, children and adolescents. These programs 
piovide services where a need would otherwise go unfulfilled. 
This block grant needs increased funding to continue its stated 
purpose d keep it from losing ground as a result of the 
decreased funding it has, in reality, received over the past few 
years • 

Injuries t 

Injuries are the greatest killer and crirpler of children over age 
one. Over the last several years congress has provided monies to 
improve pediatric emergency medical services and for the Injury 
Control Program through the Centers for Disease Control. These 
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proymms fhould b% «tr«ngthenttd, not diluted. 
Family Planning ! 

Title X, family planning services, continues to be an important 
part of our struggle to solve the teenage pregnancy crisis, with 
young people becoming sexually active at an early age, and with so 
many of them becoming pregnant as a result of such activity, 
access to information, education, and medical services is crucial 
to adolescent health care. 

AIDS I 

He have all learned about the tragedy of AIDS, especially the 
cases of AIDS in infants, children and adolescents. As we attempt 
to find methods to prevent the spread of this disease and to treat 
those already infected, we must not only find ways to educate 
women of child-bearing age, but we must find ways to take care of 
the children who have the disease < 

Child Abuse s 

Child abuse is clearly one ox the most difficult issues facing our 
society. Moreover, the problem is sel f ^perpetuat ing . without 
treatment and attention, abused children are more likely to abuse 
their offspring and other children. We have begun to learn much 
about this severe problem and are now beginning to implement 
programs, appr^^ches , and practices to help those children and to 
prevent its recurrence. In view oi this, we need to conLinue to 
give the program our full support. 
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Child Jftr% ^ 

With thm incrM8« in singl^-parvnt familie* «nd families where 
both parents work, we recognize the need for affordable, 
high-quality, safe child care. The disparity between the states 
in child care standards is evident through a survey recently 
released by the Academy and the American Public Health 
Associarion. Thv federal government should accept the 
responsibility of improving this disparity by implemen' ing a child 
care program which would improve child care standards. Congress 
should pass the Early Childhood Education and Development Act, 
H.R. 3. 

Nutritio n; 

The benefits to mothers and their children enrolled in the 
Supplemental Feeding Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIG) 
are clearly seen in such crucial areas as improved pregnancy 
outcornes, enhanced cognitive skills in children, and decreased 
nutritional deficiencies, _For many participants, WIC is their 
only access to the health care system. Although the impact of 
these benefits is immeasurable, the cost in real dollars for each 
participant per month, is an average of $42. Yet, despite the 
enormous advantages of WIC, the program's inadequate funding 
prevents half of the 7,4 million women and children who are 
eligible from enrolling. We strongly urge you to fully fund the 
WIC program, a true lifeline for many low-incoine families. 



Head Start ; 

Head Start and other preschool prograir.s and educational progra:r»c 
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help m^ny low-inconm, iiinority and disabled children to attend 
attend^ school and to cope with the challenge school sometimes 
presents. All our children deserve to receive the best 
educational beginning possible, not just those children whose 
parents can afford it. Unfortunately, many poor children are 
denied a good start due to limited space and federal funding for 
these educational programs. Head Starts for example, services 
only 18 percent of the 2.5 million children who need the program^s 
services. Expanding educational programs for the poor tnd the 
disabled will encourage these children to succeed and will provide 
America with a stronger, better educated workforce. 

Research I 

In every aspect of a child's life, there remain? room for new 
knowledge; we can always learn more. The Academy has long 
Supported biomedical and behavioral research programs, through the 
National Institutes of Health, through the Alcohol, Drag Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration, and through a myriad of specific 
categorical programs. Injury prevention research, for exa/r^ple, 
has taught us that lives can be saved if we take the proper 
precautions when we drive and when children play. We have learned 
that a pregnant woman should not drink alcoholic beverages nor 
smoke during her pregnancy. We need to know how to prevent a 
child from being born with cystic fibrosis; we need to know more 
about the long-lasting effects of crack cocaine on infants born of 
drug*addlcted women. Congress does know the valu^ of biomedical 
and behavioral research. Our concern is that many of the 
research doiiars are not oeing devoted to research which would 



ten«fit our infants, children and adolatcants. M ask you to urge 



jrour coll#a9u#8 to r#cognixe this n—d and the importance of such 



1 raalixa that thia etataaient highlights a long list of programs 
and concerns that need your attention and am very cognizant of the 



budget decisions. That is why children so desperately need your 
coMitnent and leadership. I thank you for this opportunity and I 
pledge the support of the 38,000 members of the Acade!?y in working 
with you to assure our children a high ranking on our nation's 
agenda . 



rh. 



fact that public policy action in these areas will be driven by 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. NAZARIO 



Iht Sctni 

There are epproKlMtely 64 Billion children under the age of 
eighteen in the United States. They constitute alnost one-third of 
our population. Over two-third» of the« live in metropolitan areas, 
cities * ^"^^^•^ number of then live in suburbs as opposed to inner 

O Nearly 62 sillion of our children grov up in families- 
-about 30 million families of all kinds. Nevertheless 
approximately 900,000 children grow up in foster, group, 
and institutional care, and over a million run away from 
home each year. 

O 14 million children are poor. Some are on Aid to Families 
with Dependent childrmn, but all suffer from a 
disproportionate number of health and educational 
disadvantaies as a result of their economic status. 

O Almost 10 million- children, or about one in seven, have 
"T.f?^"^**^!""*"^* Mdical care, and approximatrty 20 
million children under the age of seventeen have never 
seen a dentist. 

O Over two million children are reported each year as being 
suspected victims of child abuse and neglect and about 
five times that number of children go unreported, 

O Also, mental health services are nut available to an 
estimated 80 parcent of the children who need them. 

In addition, it is important to realize that often as children 
grow from infancy to early adolescence, their problems intensify. 
Many are confronted with pressures, influences, and decisions that 
they are not equipped to hsndle: 

o Over 1 mil)'-- school-aged children are not in school, 
and of 4nteen-year-olds who stay in school, 13 

percent nrti^r^Ily illiterate- 

O Each yet j,000 teenagers become mothers. The vast 
majority of them do so long before they are prepared for 
the responsibility of raising a child. 
O Almost three times as many youngsters^omnitted suicide 
during 1977 as did in 1950, an increase of 4,5 to 11,8 
per 100,000. Only accidents and homicides outrank suicide 
as causes of death in this age group* 
O An estimated 3 million youngsters in the United States 
have a serious drinking problem, and of all teens who 
start drinking, one in ten bmcome alcoholics later in 
life, if they are not al ready * 
Ironically, one of the fundamental problems that all childr 
share is that they are children. As such, but for today and the^ 
hearings they have had little control over the conditions in thei 
lives or the identification of their needs, and as a group they 
contribute almost no input to the search for solutions to the 
problems they face. 
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CMILPMli AMD PQVBftTY 

teli«v« it or not, childrm today m%km up thm sin?!* largest 
group of AMrica's poor mnd mrm mix tlMs i^irolior to b« poor than 
•von our oldorly. Onliko tho oXdorly, hovovor, chlldron havo no 
political clout, aro lar^aly poworloaa to ii^rova thair own Xivas, 
and mat raly on adulta to provida for than. 

Unfortunata yat trua, naarly ona in four (22*2 parcant) of all 
childran in tha Unitad stataa today ia poor or livaa in a housahold 
that falla balov tha povarty lina; and of all paraona living in 
povarty (about 33 million Aaaricana) , two in fiva ara childran, 
naarly 14 sillion of thav in all* Thia figura haa incraaaad 
(particularly in racant yaara) auch faatar than our population. Not 
only ia tha nuMbar of poor childran incraaaing, but tha childran 
ara gatting poorar. To illuatrata thia, in 1968 tha pooraat fifth 
of all faaili;«a in tha Unitad Stataa had about 91 parcant of tha 
aonay thay naadad to aaat tha aaaa naada. Fiftaan yaara latar, 
that aama group of faBillaa and thair childran had only 60 parcant 
of tha «onay tha naadad to aaat tha aaaa naada. 

Unfair, but alao trua, ia tha fact that a child* a chancas of 
growing up poor in AMrica ara anhancad if ha or aha happana to ba 
Black or Hiapanic. In fact naarlv 50 parcant of all black childran 
in tha Unitad Stataa (or ona in . » black childran, about 5 million 
in all) , and 39 parcant of Hiapanic childran who ara aithar 
Maxican-^Aaarican, Puarto Rican, Cantral Aaarican, Cuban, or of 
othar Spaniah daacant — or aora than ona in thraa Hiapanic childran, 
and about 2.4 Million childran in all) liva in povarty. At t^^he sane 
tiaa, tha chanca that a whita child will axparianca povarty, 
although atill unaccaptably high, ia only ona in aix. Diffarant too 
ia tha langth of tiaa ainority childran (aa oppoaad to whita 
childran) raaain in povarty. For axaapXa, tha avaraga langth of 
tiaa that a black child will apand in a faaily whoaa raaourcas do 
not axcaad tha povarty laval ia fiva yaara. Whita .-children, on the 
othar hand, axparianca that aaaa povarty for only tan months* Long- 
tarn povarty ia aora davaatating and haa aora lasting affects. 
Short-tara poverty uaually ia aaaociatad with changes in laarital 
atatua and faaily earnings. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT POOR CHTT.nPPM 



* Although fourte«n •illion child? am in th« United 
Stat«« liv« in povurty, •o«« twenty aiAlion children 90 
hungry at least aoHe tlae each month, Thie often occurs 
because food stasps have run out, local energency assistance 
is not available or the child's family simply doesn't have 
enough money each month to keep their children fed. 

- As a direct result of poverty, at least a half 
million children in the United states suffer from 
malnutrition. Reported conditions include iron deficiency 
anemia, stunted growth, kwashiorkor (condition associated 
with severe protein deficiency) and marasmus (caused by a 
severe caloric deficiency) . The two latter ailments are 
generally associated with children found in underdeveloped 
countries. 

• Again, largely due to poverty, some five million 
children in the United States live in unsafe, unsanitary, 
rat infested tenements or housing projects in inner cities. 
Other poor children lack adequate or safe bathing and/or 

I kitchen facilities and are forced to live near toxic waste 
I dumps. Additionally, of all those who are homeless and live 

in shelters in the United States, twenty-two percent are 

children. 

- Poor children are three to four times more likely to ! 
drop out of school than children who are not poor. With 
I Hispanic*, the national drop*out rate is 50% ana for those 
Hispanics living in large cities their drop out rate is even! 
higher. I 

- Poor children are three to four times more likely to | 
become single moUiers before they reach adulthood than ! 

I children who are not poor. This, of course, often brings j 
forth a whole new generation of poverty. 

- One in three of all poor children have no medical 
insurance, and because of their families* economic sit- 
uation, receive little or no access to routine medical care 

- Poverty kills. Although the exact number of children in 
the united states who dis each year as a direct or indirect 

I result of poverty is unknown, few knowledgeable people argue 
with the figure 10,000. More specific causes of death 
include poor prenatal care, poor infant care, low birth 

j weights, long-term malnutrition, exposure and/or neglect. j 
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Oth«r factors which graatly incrMM an individual child's 
chancM of baing poor in AMrica ara vhathar or not ha or aht ia 
young (25 parcant of all childran undar aix ara poor) ; vhathar the 
principal or aola braadwinnar in tha houaahold ia a woman (as a 
group« aingla aothara who haad houaaholda hava family incoma aqual 
to only about 40 parcant of what mora traditional tvo-parant 
houaaholda aam aach yaar, and on tha avaraga thay hava annual 
inco a i a a which ait at or naar tha povarty laval); whathar a child 
la illagitimata or haa paranta who ara divorcad (thaaa childran are 
far laaa llkaly to racaiva support from thair fathara) ; whether a 
child is a member of a large aibling group (children in large 
familiaa ara mora likely to be poor than children in smaller 
familiaa) ; and whathar a child has parents who are themselves very 
young or hava not completed high school (thaaa parents, of course, 
hava tha graataat difficulty finding decent jobs, and jobs which 
pay only minimum wage aaldom can keep familiaa out of povarty). 

Finally, tha following atatiatics give some idea of just how 
wealth is distributed among American familiaa: In 1986 the poorest 
20 percent of families raceivad 3.8 percent of all income, the 
middle 60 parcant made 50.2 parcant of our income, and the top 2 0 
parcant of our families dividad up tha remaining 46.1 percent of 
all of America's incoma At tha same time, our government spent 
$1,100*50 per parson on national dafen*^ and $464.87 per person on 
programs to aid low ir.ooma families and childran. 



Figures and statistics about the plight of children, of 
course, never tell the real story. You never see their faces. You 
never hear about the lives they lead and the figures themselves, 
almost always soem to blend together, whan talking about child 
welfare this is particularly true; on one hand one wants to 
understand, yet on the other, one just can't visualize the numbers 
or come to grips with tha suffering of children. So we just toss 
it aside. This is sorathing wa can no longer afford to do. Hence, in 
an effort to make batter sense of these figures, I will try to 
paint a picture. Please try to bear with ma. Again, there are 

64 million children (persons undar 18 years of age) in America 
today and about 3.8 million new children are born in the UniteJ 
States aach year. That means that about 10,400 chi ren are born 
aach day; or about 1000 every two hours and twenty minutes; or in 
about the time it takes a person to sea a movie or watch a Monday 
night football game. One thousand children are easy to visualize. 
They might fill up a good size school auditorium, church hall, or 
congressional hearing room. What would these 1000 children look 
like and what might we expect to happen to them over the course of 
their childhood ? 
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First, of th«M 1000 childron about ii or 12 will not survive 
tholr first yo«r of lifo, Thoy will di<^ as a rssult of our infant 
mortality rata which aach yaar takas a Xittla ovar 39,Ooo of 
Aaarica*s natrboms* Thasa childran ara disproportionataly Black, 
Hispanic, and Nativa Aaarican and ara mora llkaly to ba born to a 
taanaga aothar or to aothars imo ara poor and hava Xittla or no 
accass to pranatal cars. Many of thasa childran could hava bean 
savad . 

Sacond, of tha surviving childran, U would hava baan born 
with thair haalth IsfMiirad as a rasult of thair aothar's usa of 
drugs and/ or alcc^ol* Of tan thasa haalth problaaa ara vary sarious 
and will stay with thaa thair antlra livas* Also 2i& of tha 
childran will liva in povarty ovar a substantial part of their 
young lives. Again# at any givan tlM, alaost one In four of all 
childran under age six live in poverty in Aaarica and for children 
who happen to be Black, their chancas of living within a family 
whose income falls below tha povarty 7ina ia 1 in 2, Additionally, 
the average anount of tiae that Black a«ad minority children live 
in poverty is substantially longer tisan that of a comparable white 
child experiencing poverty. 

The amount of Aid to Families ^fith Dependent Children in any 
state is not designed to take kids out of poverty and many famllias 
who would otherwise ba eligible for this help do not receive it. 
Children who live in poverty are more likely to suffer serious 
illness, abuse, neglect, pregnancy, and drop out of school than 
children who ara not poor* Also; because of the many ancillary 
problems associated with poverty these children are more likely to 
spend at least soma time in a juvenile detention center* About 2J2 
of these random 1000 childran are likely to be arrested some time 
during their upbringing and with homicide now being the second or 
third leading cause of death of children between the ages of l and 
18, 2 to 3 of the children will be killed. Moreover, children v^o 
live in poverty ara also far more likely to be functionally 
illiterate in high school; and find themselves unemployed or 
unemployable as they enter their late teens. About 130 of looo 
children will bear this fate* 

Finally of these 1000 children, almost 200 would be born to 
unwed mothers, 144 of whom would be teenagers themselves. Of these 
young mothers 22 will never complete high school. Also even as to 
teens who marry as a result of pregnancy, studies show that these 
marriages are two to three t^mes more likely to end in a separation 
or divorce than marriages which ara not pregnancy related* About 
one-fourth end within five years. As to those teens who don* t 
marry, studies show that as a group, single mothers and their 
children are the segment of our society most likely to be poor. 
Seventy-five percent of single mothers under the age of twenty five 
live belOb/ the poverty line, and among mothers under the age of 
thirty who have not finished high school, 90 percent live in 
poverty , 
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This, of couFM, just seratchtts thm surfAC* of som of tho 
problems assoclatod with children and child w«lfar« in AMrica. 

f^^f* ®' concarn how«v«r an juat aa aignificant. 
particularly thoM iaauas that ralata to haalth and child cara. For 
•xupla, you sight ba surprisad to laam that 4ft out of 1000 
childran davalop a aarioua drinking problaa a/ar tha couraa of 
thair upbringing; that iJfl in avary 1000 childran will ba abusad 
or naglactad ovar tha couraa of any givar yaar; that its ou* of 
1000 childran Nava no ragular aourca of Mdical cara; that 25 out 
of 1000 childran gat no or in adaquata child cara and that n«rly 
iftft of tha 1000 childran will taka at laaat ona or nora illaoal 
drugs bafora thay laava thair childhood. 

RoMibar, thaaa nunbara only raflact tha parcantaqa of 
childran affoctad out of ovary 1000 childran in Aaarica. Thar% 
64 Billion childran out thara. That ia tha pictura wa ara facing 
and that ia tha challanga foi today. 



OMrcn in poverty 

Rfscirthci^ ^ ]"he Urhan InMiiuie found that a l.irgcr 
pcrtfni.itr* i>f children fft»w up [*»if in ihc L'pMeO 
Suiif\ than in ^cvt-n other inJuMrtahzcd luiion^ 
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PKEPAKED STATEMENT OF FTEVEN F. SPEACH 



tear CongrttMM>man Boxf and Task Force M«mb«rs: 

It it a diatinct honor for ma to hava tha opportunity to ipaak to you tc<iay. I 
appaar batora you aa tha Suparintandant of tha la.OOO^ttudant Ocaaniida Unifiad 
School District. I am also prasidant of tha California Impact Aid Association, which 
raprasants 300 school distncta and ovar 2 million studants in fadarally impactad 
schools. 

Wa ara daaply appraciateva of tha assistanca of ths fadaral govarnmant in 
halping us maat tha divarsa rtaads of tha childran and thair families in our community. 
Ooaansida has an aatimatad 117.000 rasidants. and tha number increases every day 

e are a community comprised of a broad range of families from very diverse socio- 
economic and cultural backorounds. fd like to t^ks a moment to discuss with you 
some of the spadat and urgent needs of dhiidrmn from three significant and distinct 
populatk)ns within our district. 

Some 5»000 chlkfran come to our achools from families affiliated with xht 
Marine Corps facility at Camp Pendleton. They ara families who make vast 
contributions to our district, and wa enjoy outstanding cooperation and support from 
the military authorltias at tha base. Through frequent rnovas. many base children 
never know th« continuity of mm daaaroom and one neighborhood. 
Their own homes often lack a father and male model for kmg periods of time. They 
many times require special attention to maintain their academic and personal 
progress. 

Agriculture remains a maior economic force in North San Diego County, and with 
agriculture coma migrant families. Many of them ara home^ss. Others live two. 
three, even four families in a aingle home or apartment. Adults in these families may 
neither speak English nor be literate in Spanish. This fall we enrolled teen-agers i 
our high schools who had never been to school before. Health care usually has been 
inconsistent or non-existent. In the past two years, we have conducted tuk>erculosts 
testing for hundreds of students in two schools because new classmates were 
afflicted with the disease. Hepatitis also is a continuing concern 

We see large numl>ers of chiklren in pain and at risk for a third population of our 
community. This is the k>wer workir^ class for whom economic survival is often the 
primary or ^emingly the only priority. Their attitude towards their chikfren's 
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•chooli farvQW ffom anttgonittic to apathttic. Thtir n«;ghborhood9 ara plaguad by 
gang rivalry and (Jrug salas. Inavitabiy. tha prassura and violanca of thasa probiams 
tpHI ovar onto our carnpuias. Drugs, or courta. know no sociatal barriara. Nor do 
child abuaa and naglact. Wa battla thasa cufsat on our youth litaralty on evary school 
campui. 

Anothar tragady which afflicts all lavals of aociaty and which is aating away at 
tha aoonomic fabric of our nation is tha dropout problam. Thara is reasor^ for modast 
optimism ragardir^ tha nation's afforts to kaap tha young paopla in school. A study 
just ralaasad by tha U. S. Dapartmani of Education shows that 2 parcant fawar I0th to 
12th gradars droppad out of school ovar tha past thraa yaars thaa in tha pravious 
dacada. Tha parcantaga of tha nation's 16 to 24-yaar okls who ara not in school and 
hava r*ot oomplatad school is 3 parcant towar than 20 yaars ago. Tha dropout ra- for 
whita and. black ttudants is down slightly in ih« past dacada, and tha hispanic dropout 
rata has ramainad staady. 

In California, dropouts Bxc^^d tha national avaraga. BaWvaan thair sophomore 
and aanior yaars, 22 7 parcant of tha Class of 1988 droppad out of school. Even in 
ralativaly-affluant San Diego County, which includes my district in Oceanside the 
rata la 20.1 percent 

What is tha price that wa pay for students who fail to finish school? A recent 
study by Harvard economist Richard Freeman shows that the real income of the high 
achool dropouts declined 15 percent between 1973 and 1987, while the real earnings 
of tha rest of the population increased an average of 30 percent. 

In addition, the percentage of jobs available to those with only a high school 
education is declining. By the year 2000, 65 percent of all jobs will require training 
beyond high school, compared to 64 percent now, according to a study by the American 
Society of Training and Development. We must assume that the situation for the 
dropouts is even mora severe. 

Young people don't drop out of school suddenly; they do it a little at a time, 
beginning in their elementary school years. We can recognize the tell-talf^ signs of 
chiWran at risk in their early years, and we must Jnten^ene at that iime. The 
Leadership Chiktren's Package includes several programs that provide vital services 
to chikJren and thair families. Each of them coM be described as a plan to combat 
the dropout problam because they help ensure a chiWs success in school a.id in life. 

We can continue to make gains against dropout statistics. But we must 
maintain our commitment. We must stay the course. Reduction or elimination of ■ 
programs our chiklren need may save a few dollars today, but we can ill afford the 
inevitable cost measured in wasted lives in future years. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANN LYNCH. PRESIDENT. NATIONAL ?TA 



Na. WoDfr, Mr. MllUr «nd dlstinguiah*4 mnto%n of th« Reus* fclcct 
OoMlttM on Childrm, youth and Ptailits. and tha Rouaa Budgat 
Oeaaittaa'a Taak Porca on Ruun Raaourcaa. X aa Ann Lynch, 
rraaldant of tha «.6 •illion aaabar Rational PTA, an or««nigation 
davetad to tha aducation, haalth, aafaty, protactien and oara of 
Aaarlea'a M •llllen ohildran and youth, it la ayabelle that your 
two ooM^ttaaa aheold ba jointly eonduoting a haarlng conaMratlng 
National Oilldran'a Oay. Vhla ayatoloala batwaan tha yaopia who 
eellaet tha data and provlda Inforaatlon to autherliing eoMlttaoa 
and tha paepla who pay tha bllia and allocata tha raaourcaa la a 
orltleal link batwaaa planning and lapleaantatlen of youth and 
faally polley. I ooaMnd your In^^araat in dilldran^ and I know 
that «ra ahara a nnaaun «oal of aaaurlng that all chlldran ara at 
tha top of fadarai; otata, and local agandaa. 

I aa alao honorad to aarva on tha Cengraaslenal Advlaory Coialttaa 
oenaMratlng Rational Chlldran'a Day and to Join Rap. Joa Kannady 
(DHIA) In hla af forts to hlahllgbt tha condition of tha nation 'a 
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childrm. on* of th« chargta to the con«ro««ionAl Advisory 
Coniitt«« is to crtAtt a morm complete portrait of our children 
end their feaillee — who they ere, how they ere living, end how 
they ere effected by the eociel end demographic change* that ere 
occurring In our aociety. Va hope this affort uill coepel the 
Congraaa, the Preaidant and the nation to act with viaion, courage, 
end coepaaaion on behalf of Amarice** children. 

Urie Bronfenbrennar of Cornell Univeraity recently touched a 
aympathetic nervs whon he identified the big ingredient of eucceaa 
in child advocacy! ••Soaebody haa got to be crety about the Kida." 
If National Children 'a Day and Week ia to maan anything, we need 
a congreaa and a nation that will move children to th* highest 
poaltion on the n*tion*a agenda and "be craiy about the kida." 

As a parent, aa e volunteer for youth aervicas for over 40 years, 
aa a buainaas woman in an executive position in my hometown of Las 
Veges, Nevada, and aa presidsnt of ths National PTA, I can 
unequivocally say that children need advocatea now more than at any 
time in recent years. Aa our country prepares to enter a naw 
decade, we muat take seriously the bromide that the futura depend* 
on our childrtn end make the eaaential link betweex. our children 
and our own parsonal deatiny. If there is anything that wa can 
borrow from the Japaneae, it ia the ettention they pay to their 
childran. They understand that their mo*t important economic end 
cultural reaource ia not capital, or matarial or trade, it is their 
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ChlldMn* In Japaiif th^ra im a eonitaMt to ohildran through 
tholr MtloMl slniotrloo that it eortainly not prosont to that 
•xtont in tho Onitod ttatoo. 

In roprooontlng tho viom of tho national PTA, I hava travalad many 
thouaandfl of aiXaa throughout tha Unitod Stataa and Europa, and 
hava talkad with hundroda of paranta and othar cititana who cara 
daaply about thair ehil^ran. To whatavar araa that I traval — 
rural , auburban, innar city, or ovaraaaa to Aaarlcan dapandant 
achooXa I aa ao inapirad whan I aaa conunitiaa working on 
bahalf of childran and faailiaa, daapita nuaaroua mitigating odda. 
Nhathar it ia tha achool in tha Bronx fighting tanacloualy againat 
drug and alcohol abuaa^ or a atata auch aa Miaaourl which haa 
initiatad a laading parantal involvaaant program, or Dada County, 
Florida, which ia axpariaanting with achool --baaad managamant, or 
local PTA unita around tha country which ara offaring bafora and 
aftar achool aarvicaa, or a buainaaa partnarahip in Maaphia, 
Tannaaaaa, which aupplamanta tha activitiaa of tha achoola, or tha 
aingla parant from Littla Rock, Arkanaaa, atmggling to balanca a 
job and raiaa thraa childran on $17,000 par yaar, thara ara aany 
haartwarming atoriaa I can ralay to you about programa that work, 
coaaunitiaa that cara, and paranta that lova. 

Wiat ia ao atartling and avldant, howavar, ia tha growing dlaparlty 
batwaan tha childran and familiaa that hava accaaa to quality 
aarvicaa and thoaa who do not. Thara ara many conmunitiaa that 
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M#d h%l9» that erahllng un««r Um Ml^ht et mm^mn and 
dafe^illtating problw* and that do not havo tho ki^nd of mupportB 
McoBMry to oboro up vital odueatlon, earo, haalthp anvlromanUl. 
and protaotion aarvlcaa;. for many of our childran, baaio naada to 
aurviva ara unMti nutritional Mala, abaltar, adueatlon, phyalcal 
and aantal haalth oara, aacurlty and protaotion. It la ao axclting 
for M to work with childran who hava oerlng adulta to lova than, 
public achoolB that provlda for individual naada, voluntaar 
organiiationa that baooM involvod and fovamMnta ifho raapond " 
aU lavalB. It la uttarly davaatating to look into tha ayaa of 
a child irho haa no hopa, faala allanatad froa tha Asarican droaa, 
and aaaa no futura in a aoclaty that ha baliavaa haa abandonad hia* 
Tha child va naglact and abuaa today will cartainly not coaa back 
and thank ua for our naglact; and our "throvavaya" don't Juat 
dlaappaar without aaking thair huMn praaanca talt, 

Ivan aora alarming ara tha warning aignalai which hava baan 

publicisad cvar tha paat dacada, about aoaa of our childran and 

faaillaa. For inataooai 

0 Racant atudiaa indicata that ona out of avary aight 
aaployaaa raada at no battar than tha fourth*grada 
laval and that ona in fiva raada at an aighth-grada 
laval. 

o Ona out of avaiy two childran will apand part of hia 
or har childhood or youth in a alngla-parant hoaa. 

0 Ovar 25 parcant of young paopla will liva in honas 
with incoaaa balow tha povarty laval. 

o Stata obsarvara raport that aora and aora childran 
ara in dai^r and daapar troubla at youngar and 
youngar agaa. Problama which in tha '60* a vara 
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InorMsinvly •vitait in ta* •Ifbt^to-thirtMn-yMr- 



old ftfs gro«p«< fhoM problMS laoXiid* moohol 
dmg abOM, Mntal or MotioMl illMoo, failvro to 
tlurlvo Ib oelMol , olioMtion f roa f aal ly and 
ooMunity and Mif-dostniotiiro Mhavior of Mxiy 
typM. Phyoloal and MXiial atouao ara apidaaio. 

Tha drop-out rata and falXura to aoqulra aaaantial 
Icnovladga and akilla ara of graat ooncam. Our 
aohoola oontinaa to ascparianoa graat dlffloultlas 
In providing basic adueatioa for cartain groups of 
Gbildran. 



o Nbila aoM prograaa baa baan aada in opaning 
opportunitiaa for ilinority youth, thair ovarall 
condition ia aictraaaly grin. Particularly for 
aalaa, hiapanica and blacks, larga nuwbara appaar 
to bava loat all bepa for thair futuras. 

o As tha aconceica of tha labor marlcat ahiftt mora and 
nora faaillas vill racaiva loirar vaga ratas, 
axparianca una^loyaant nora fraquantly, and vill 
hava loat frlnga banaflts. Tbarafora, thair 
capacity to invast in hOM ovnarahip and highar 
aducawion is diaappaaring^ as wall as thair ability 
to financa unusual ssdical costs, langthaning 
pariods of ratlraaant and long-tara cara, 

o lha fastaat growing population without haalth 
inauranca is childran of working parants with 
aaployar-baaad covaraga. 

In anothar contaxt, tha Houaa Oalact coaaittaa on childran, Youth 

and Paailias coapilad a ltt9 raport antitlad ""childran and 

Faailiass Kay Trands in tha tO's"* which docuaant tha Cq^' ittss'a 

findings sinca 19t3. I subait to you tha subh««dings of that 

raport which dramatically illustrata tha challang«s that must ba 

addrsssadt 

tconomic aacurity 

Economic praasuras on familias mount; young fsmili** at 
risk 

Nora Bothars work out of aconotiic nacasaity 

Child cara, aldar cara coats, major family axpansa 

Affordabla housing loaas ground 

Haalth cara coats incraaaa; accaaa dacraasas 
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Muciition costs outpAM Inflatloni worm fulllss borrov 
Povsrty 

Children eo^»ris« AMrlo«*« poomt ags group 
Working poor fuilits incroMoi poor fsftilios gottlno 
pooror TP ••Tf 

HOMloss tnd hungry fulllos Inersass in tho sightios 
8*foty not progrus shrink for fMiliss in twvsrty 

Child ears 

Child cirs insdsquats to mmmt ds»and; waiting lists srs 
ths nor* 

Lsck of child cars t bsrrisr to saployvsnt 
podsrsl child cars prograu rsdocod in ths I9t0's 

Housino 

?i^**i27^"*'**^ fa«iliss struggle to afford housing 
Affording a hOM ospacially difficult for young faailiss 
?oor faxiliss* incosas inadsqucts to mast housing costs 
Supply of low and aodsrats incOBs housing units 
dsoraasing 

Rousing crisis rssults in inadaquats housing and 
hosslassnass 

Cuts in govsmMsnt prograu sxacsrbata faaily housing 
problsMS 

Education 

School dropout ratos high; yo "h lack baaic skills 
Early intarvsnUon prograu c. jt-sffsctivs but too fs¥ 

childrsn partieipato 
Padsral funds for oducation slashod 

Hsalth 

Millions Of childron unprotsctod by haalth insurants 
U.S. infant dsath rata among highsst in industrialitaa 
vorld 

Lack of prstnatsl cars Inersasos risk of nswbom dsath 

Growing nuabsr of prsschoolsrs not iuuniisd 

radaral child hsalth prograu ssrvs fsw who ars siigibls 

childran, youth, and faailios in crisis 

Abusa, addiction incrsasing among faalliss 
Limitad sarvicas jaopardita wall^baing of chlldran and 
faailias 

Vlolsnca, dalinguan-Ty, ujor problaas aung youth 
Funding daclinaa for youth, faailias in crisis 
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You li«v« Askad M to rMpoAd to ••v«r*X qMstioM, Th« first Imi 

MugtMsloMl Biidgttt OffiM and tte OCflM of 
MoiioaoMiit ond ludgot hovo ootiaotod that fcot i fo n I40 
billion oM $44 kiillioa in doficit rodoetion will bo 
roviirod to aoot tho OrpMH-lodiiiin toxvot for f local yoor 
Xtfl. Ifhat Uqplicotiono dooo this diloMO bovo for 
cAiildron*o progroM, ond iihot roc o—onditiono would you 
Mkot» 

1^0 doficit bao nuBoroua iaplioationa for childron*a prograao. 
riratf it is our obildron and thoir cbiidran vbo vill bo paying off 
tbo doficit and in many caaoo for prograao that aorvo tho noada 
of an adult population. Rap. John Portar (R*IL) oatlMtaa that 
ifhilo aany of ua will rocoivo fron fi.. 30*1. 50 in govamaant 
aorvicoa for ovary dollar vo contributa in taitaa, our childran will 
rocaivo only approxiaataly %*7Z of ovary dollar. Tho difforanca 
vill bo allocatod to pay off tbo national dabt. 

aocond, finite roaourcoo may aorvo to croato an intor-gonorational 
conflict with tbo young and old fighting for oxiating raaourooc. 
Thla dysfunctional dynamic voold aorvo to axacarbata a vo/thoy 
battle, vbon in reality, our govommont baa a raaponabllity to 
aorvo tho nooda of both ago groupa. In fact, tho aldorly can atko 
a vaat diffaronoo in tba livao of childran. 

Third, tho Congroaaional Budgot Office oatimatea the federal share 
of total oxponditurea for elementary and aecondary education has 
declined fL^ a. 7 percent to an eatimated a.l percent in nr 19ta* 
Thla la partly beoauae local and atate revenuea increaaed at a 
faater rate than federal revenues, and partly bocauae of federal 
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cut. in soM c«t«gorlc«i pregrta*. it is el«.r th.t th. f^.r.X 
9ev.mMnt hu net pull*d lu Might in funding •duc.tion.l nfon, 
•nd .t«t.. th.t bay f.it th* 9r..t.«t lMp.et .r. the* .Uf. irite 
n-i fa.t»l h.lp *h. .oit. ror in«t.ne., in lll..i..ippi. local 
r*v«nuM inctMSod fro. $2oa,33t,ooo to $454.3li,ooo b«t»Mn i9tl 
•nd 19t9, ttat* r«v*nu*« incr*>Md froa $452,114,000 to 
|tX0,X77.000 during thOM y.arai but fodor.l rov.nu. only 
iner«»«d fro. $l»5.48a,000 to $223,914,000. Evan with .11 of th. 
local and .tat. eow.it«.nt, lli..i..ippi atiu rank, la.t in p.r 
capita ,tud.nt .xpanditur. at $2,877 p«r atud.nt. N«r York rank. 
fir.t with $7,494 p«r •tud.nt. whil. th. national PTA baliav.a 
that th. local and .tat. l.v.l. .„ould primarily fund .l...nt.ry 
•nd ..condary aducation, th. fad.ral gov.m«.nt .u.t .alnt.lr it. 
primary rol. of ...uring .gual aduc.tional opportunity and acc... 
for all chlldr.n. 



Fourth, with th. .xcption of ..l.ct.d child nutrition prograa., 
>o.t .ducation and chlld-r.l.t*l prograa. ar. not .ntitl...nt.. 
A. a r..uXt, childr.n'. prograa. ar. th. ao.t vuln.rabl., th. 
.aai.at to goug. and th. aoat taapting to cut. 

Fifth, whil. th. f.d.ral gov.ma.nt ahould b. .hould.rlng nor* 
raaponalbility for funding childr.n-. prograa., th. p.nding thr.at 
of a growing d.ficit ii r..tricting n..dMl growth, ror in.tanc, 
of th. $80 billion in naturally occurring ravanu. for 1990, th. 
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Dttpartaant of £ducAt.^on it allocAttd on«-h«lf of on« p^rcsnt of th« 
total. 

Th« Congress has baan working on a trillion dollar plus fadaral 
budgat. Of that aaount, lass than two parcant ia appropriated to 
tha Dapartmant of Education for tU aducation programs and laaa 
than flva parcant of tha total goaa for children, youth and faaily 
programs including aFDC, higher education, youth employment, Haad 
Starts and all of the education programs* Thic would hardly make 
a dent in reducing the deficit. Children did not create the 
fedaral deficit, and in return, ve should not balance the budgat 
on their backs. Surely, if va can find more than $60 billion off^ 
budgat for savings and loan institutions, ve can fully fund Haad 
Start and Chapter 1. 

Considering the largesse of the federal budget, it is a national 
disgrace that after 18 years. Head Start money serves le^ s than 20% 
of all eligible children, and that after 25 years, Chapter 1 
funding aerves only 40% of all eligible children* The implication 
of an '.^creasing federal deficit for child advocatea is clear: 
there will be growing prasaure to cut programa for children, and 
advocataa will spend more and mora efforts to compete with othar, 
mora wall^f inancad lobbiea that threaten tha very axiatanca of 
effective child services. 

In another question, you askad: 

"Tha Leaderahip Children's Package, which included Haad 
Start, WIC, maternal and child health care, child 
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iBBunit«tion and child cmv proved to b« « successful 
vshicle in obtaining funding incrossss for thsss prograss 
In tho budgst for fiscal yssr 1990, whils prograas in 
othor cstagorias racalvod no incraaaoa or vara cut. Khat 
itaaa vould you placa in auch a packaga for fiscal yatr 
19917* 

First, ths Nationsl PTA baliavas that thara ia no ona progrsa that 
can singla-handadly addraas a aultipla ranga of child and youth 
davalopaant naads* In a study by tha William t» Grant Foundation 
antitlad ••You^h «nd Aaarica*s Futura: Currant Fadaral Policiaa and 
Programs for Youth i** tha raport concluded that thara ia no 
coordinatad, comprahansiva, long-tam, national action aganda 
consolidating and davoting fadaral rssourcas toward youth. Whila 
tha prasidant and ths govarnors ara masting to davalop goals and 
plans for education, it is assantial that thosa goals and plans ba 
coordinated with othar naads such as health, protection, safety, 
shelter and nutrition. Equally as iaportant, agencies that service 
children, both within and outside of government must act to 
cooperate rather than compete for turf and resources. 

Second, the Leadarahip children's Package is a coordinated effort 
that establishes a federal child policy and Is supported by the 
National PTA. The five part initiative includes: 

1. Early Chilahood Health. Education and Developnant . 
including HIC, Conprahensive Child Development, even 
Start, Read Start, and Child Care; 

2. Compensatory Education for At-Rlsk Students , including 
chapter 1, Math science. Magnet Schools, Handicapped; 
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3. Fighting Dropouta and ftruy^. including Basic Skills 
iMprovwtnt, Job Corps and Sunsr Youth Bmployasnt, Gang 
Intsrvsntion and Covaunity Youth Activity Prograa; 

4. Enhancing CQ«t:>atitivanaaa, including Workplacs Litsracy 
and English Litsracy^ Vocational and Adult Education, 
Titls III JTPAi Dislocatad Horksr Prograw and Titls IZ 
JTPA Block Grant Prograa, Bilingual Education; and 

5- Stranothsning Hiahsr Educatioy>, including anhancamant of 
studsnt aid, axpansion of opportunitiss for vinority 
studants, taachsr training, and intsrnational sducation. 
Thasa pro/raas ars not axpenditures, but visa invastaants. Tha 
Housa Sslact Co&aittaa on Childran, Youth and Fanilias, in a 1988 
rsport, concludad that ths fadaral govsrnmsnt svsntually saves 
about $10 for svsry dollar it spands on inaunisationSf and as much 
as $6 for avary dollar spant on high quality praschool prograas 
such as Raad Start. In addition, a savings of $3.38 for aach 
dollar spant vas found for programs providing prsnatal haalth and 
ralatad cars for lov-incona pragnant voman; an invastsant of $750 
for ona yaar oZ compansatory aducation can sava tha $3,700 cost of 
rapaating a grada; and tha sptcial supplaaantary food prograa for 
lov^incoaa childran and pragnant voman known as WIG raducas infant 
daaths, cuts tha anaaia rata and raducas tha risk of low birth 
waight. 

Wa do not racommand "throwing monay" at problams, last somaona 
misintarprat our motivas. In fact, wa know that non-aconomic 
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•trat«9iM mrm as iaportant as •conoslc stratAglM, Mp«cially t 
mrlng and loving faaily. But to assure that ehildnn grov Into 
aturdjr adults, th^ faaily naada to ba buttrassad by oouunity 
institutional including churchaa, achoola, tha PTA comunity 
aganciaa, and govamaant. All faailiaa naad halp bayond tha family 
in tha font of haalth aarvicasi social support and aducation, but 
for tha familias vhosa chlldran ara growing up at*ris1c, affactiva 
aarvicaa ara avan Bora crucial. Tha National PTA, baliavas that 
tha Laadarahip Childran*a Packaga vill halp supplasant atata and 
local itffforta to provida pravantiva prograM. 

In addition, va hava to gat bayond this sansalaaa Congrassional 
battla about who ahould fund child aarvicaa, Wt baliava that atata 
and local govarnvants hava tha primary raaponaibility, but tha 
fsdaral govamant must ba a partnar in aaauring aqual opportunity. 
Thara ara vait raaourca inaquitiaa batvaan atataa and ragicna of 
thia country. Tha kind of sarvlcas a child racaivaa ia bacomJng 
mora an< mora dapandant on tha incoma laval of thair paranta and 
that community in which thay grow up* Baliava it or not, I hava 
viaitad high schools that hava no microacopaa or offar no foraign 
languagaa, alamantary achoola that hava no counaalora and haalth 
facilitiaa, and junior high ar' ^ol classas which ara fraqi^ >ntly 
staffad by untralnad parsonnal and temporary substitutaa. 
Praquantly, thasa conditions ascist for tha chlldran of laast 
affluant famillaa whosa paranta ara often not active in fighting 
city hall for tha rights of thair child to racaive a quality 
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•ducfttlon. And tr^qpiantly, it Is stingy school boards and/or stats 
loglslaturss %rho don*t adsquatsly fund ptibllc sducation In my awn 
stats of Ifsvada, ths PTA hsXd a July prsss confsrsncs to publlciss 
Its disappointasnt with a stats houss that did not vots nssdsd 
rssouross yst taDcsd a good gaas about bsttsr schools. In Utah, 
a stats that spsnds only a fsv dollars aors psr studsnt than doss 
Mississippi, rsconsndsd a rsvsnus dscrsass. Ths fact iss vh^ls 
SOBS statss and local coauaunitiss ars providing adsquats rssourcss, 
end ars actually taxing thsnsslvss way bsyond thsir ability to pay, 
this Bay still not producs ths rsvsnus nscsssary to fund quality 
child ssrvicss* In fact, csr 40 statss havs incrsassd spsnding 
for prisons at a fastsr rats than spsnding for sducation and 
childrsn. Ths nation's childrsn bslisvs that ths fsdsral 
govsmmsnt should bs an squal partnsr in providing hslp and 
assuring that childrsn hava accsss to quality basic ssrvicss 
whsrsvsr thsy livs. 

Kov coBss ths Bost difficult part — hov to bridgs ths gap bstvssn 
our knovlsdgs about childrsn and our coBBitBsnt to doing soQSthing* 
0ns thing is fcr surs, vhsn our country ssts a dirsction for 
itsslf , no ons can bsat us. Ws vsrs abls to rsbulld Wsstsm Europs 
and Japan aftsr World War II, vs vsrs abls to rsscua Grsscs and 
Turksy froa coBBunisB with ths Marshall Plan, ws wars abls to 
rscruit taachsrs and rsvitalizs our sdu^ational prograas through 
ths National Dsfsnss Education Act, vs vsrs abls to connsct our 
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cltl«0 Aiid town% by • natloiu;! int«rfltat« highway systM, and ¥• 
v«r# abla to sMd a »an to tha «oon« 

Aftar a dacada of daflnlng problams^ raadlng raporta, and coBplIlng 
atatiatica, va naad a national coraitBant no laaa dramatic and 
intanaa than v« had for our prior national accowpliahaanta. And 
for many of our childran and conunitiaa, va )cnow what worka* If 
va ara concamad about tha haaXth of our aavlnga and loana 
inatitutiona, look at tha davaatatlon of our childran by 
compariaon. In a praaa confaranca hald on saptanbar 25, 1989, tha 
National Allianca of Buainaaa, comprlaad of tha Bualnaaa 
Roundtabla^ tha U.S. Chaabar of Cmarca, tha National Aaaociation 
of Manufacturara, tha Confaranca Board, tha AMarican Bualnaaa 
Confaranca, and tha U.S. Hiapanic Chaabar of Coamarca, atatad, '*Tha 
atrangth of tha Anarican aconoay raata on tha atrangtha 
Aaarica'a public achoola. All Mactora hava a raaponaibility for 
tha currant criaia and ..il — bualnaaa, aducatora, paranta, public 
laadara naad to aaauna raaponaibility for ovarcomlng thia 
criaia." Indaad, va all naad to naka this commitmant on bahalf of 
all childran. 

Tha mora I look, tha nora claarly I undaratand that in tha last tvo 
o^cadaa va hava accujauXatad information giving ua tha national 
capacity to improva tha livas of our childran* Tha knowladga 
nacaasary to raduca tha groving toll of damagad livaa ia nov 
availabla. Wa can dater tha taanaga daughtara of taanaga aothara 
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tram liavlng tebias. W* Mn kMp Kids from gaittlng mIiooI. M cm 
buttraM frtt9lltt fulllM with mupfvrt that inenMM tteir 
cshlldTAa** rhawr— for hMltb radi miol #nw * «• gm traMton m 
noA'^produotivtt ghatto school into on« of laarnlng mad ochlcwoMnt. 
Wo c«n roductt ths nuabor of lov blrthvaight bmblas. can raanos 
povtrty «Bong th« poorest sagasnts of our population - childrM* 
voaan and faalliaa* 

High ratas of violant juvanila crlaa, school failura, and 
adolaacant childbaaring add up to an anoraous public burdan as wall 
aa vidaapraad privata pain. Ws all — Rapublicans and Daaocrats, 
libarala and conaarvatlvas, fadaral and stata, parants and non- 
paranta — hava a conon ataka in p^-avanting thasa damaging 
outcoBaa. Ha mil pay to support tha unproductiva and to 
Incarcarata tha violant. Wa ara all aconoaically vaakanad by loat 
productivity. Tha vary foundation of our daaocracy is thraatanad. 

national Childran*s Haak ahould aarva to bring us togsthar* Evary 
ABarican haa a rola in tranalating coamitaant into action. Ms can 
nobilita tha political will to raduca tha nuabar of hurt chlldran. 
Ha auat linX tha auccass of our childran to tha parsonal auccsss 
of avary Aaarican. H« sust iaprass upon tha 75% of tha adults in 
our sociaty who hava no diract llnX to childrsn or public aducation 
that Vhan tha livas of tha isast of our childran ara iaprovad, va 
can aasura a Bora productiva, just and civil nation for all of us* 
I coBBit By PTA prasidancy to that and, and proaiaa to carry this 

Bsssaga to our 27,000 local PTA unita acroaa tha country* ThanX 
you for this opportunity to commaaorata National Childran *s >raak 
with you. 
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The National PTA 

i OWc# of 0Q99fnm9fmt Matrons 
1 1201 Strwrt N w 

(302) 1227878 



Iha latl<m«I PTA Afvnda for Chlldr«ii 

Tha Rational m ballairaa that th« follovlng gomla art Imparattva vhan dtvaloolnft a 
chL14r«n'a ag«nd«: • 

1. That airary child hat actiaaa to an axcallant and aqual •dueatloiuii opportunltT' 
a. That an affordable and accaaatbla public ty^tttt of child cara b« craatad: 

3. That access to coaprahanslTe quality health care be gxiarenteed to every child- 

4. That ell schoole containing haierdous isveU of esbeetos, redon end leed In 
drinking weter be Mandated to tefce corrective ecclon; 

5. That efforts be aade to prevent the ttlscra«t«ent of children end to essure thet 
every child vho Is e vlctU of ebuse or wUtreetaent receives treetnent. 

tQtticable and g»ceii«t gJuraHon for ail chi^i^ rffl 

We believe that the federal goverruDent «u«t contribute to the eupporc of the nstlon'i 
eleatntery end eecondery schools by pursuing the follovlng; 

1. Thet ell federel educetlon progrems Include e provision for perentel Involvement 
releted to design. 4evelop«ent end eveluatlon of prograat; hoae eupport of the 
school through coordlneted ectlvltles; end volunteer . 

2. Thet federel comltaent to Chepter I, speclel educetlon. bilingual educstlon 
dropout prevention Impact eld. Pell Crents, end Guaranteed Student Usns be 
■alntelned. 

3. Thet e peecetlae Harsh^*ll plan be developed for thoee children vho ere the aost 
dlfflcuJt to educete. require ikaXler cless $Ue. aore IndlvlduaUied 
Instruction, end the aost competent teachers. 

4. That tha federel go-/ert»«nt In pertnershlp vlth the states begin to develop e 
plen th&£ vlll equalise the funding of education emong etetee, 

5. Thet tuition tax credits and vouchers for private schools be unequlvocelly 
disBlssed es vleble school laproveaent Measures. 

*. Thet the Civil flghte Restoretlon Act be pessed In Its orlglnel fora, end thet 

current tlvll rights undetes not be dlalnlshed. 
T, Thet the fedezel goverrmenr not require aandeted testing of eleaentery end 

secondery schools. Testing for purpose* of eccounteblllty is e state end locel 

funct lon> 

• . Thet speclel eaphesls be pieced on the trensltlon froa school to vork, end thet 
eaploysent f^rogreas such «f sunser youth eaployn^nt. Job Trelnlng Pertnershlp 
Act end chft Job Corps be expended ei 1 acre effectively coordlneted vlth beslc 
educetlon . 
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V« b«ll«T« ttuit, in p«rtn«rthlp vlch atata and local *fforca. child care ctn ba 
aiiliAnc«d b7 parfulng th« foLlovlng: 

1. ThAt A MtlOTiAl policy regarding « eomprahantlva child cara ty«c*Q b« 
•atabllahad. including prcrritlona for funding, tafacy naaturat, carclf Icatlon 
and tr«inSng of psraonnal, accradicaclon of progrtait . and unlv«r»»l 
•ecastlblllt^. 

2. That f\mdlng for Kaad Start and Tltia XX ba lncr«at«d to provide local 
conunitiaa mora asalatanca In naatlng child cara naadt. 

3. That Chapcar I tarvlcas b« axtendad to Includa pratchooltrs ■ 

4. That graatar coordination batvaan stata and local aducatlon agenciet, toclal 
tarvicaa. Kaad Start, jpaclal aducatlon, and other s«rvle« providers b* 
ancouragad. 

that ptibllc achoolt ba ancouragad to play a graatar rol« in providing etrly 
childhood, praachool and bafora and aftar tc} ol cara. 
6. That mora bualnassaa ba ancouragad to provlda adequate serviced for their 
avployaaa . 



CQM>rahanilTa OnalitT Haalth and ftttrltionaV C^ra 

tfa racommand that tha federal government . in partnership with ttata end local 
aganciea. make avallebia beelc health services by puriulng the fol loving: 

1. That all aga-eppropriate children be tnununiced agtlnst polio, dlphtherie. 
measles , tetanue, vhooping cough and nmnipt by providing sufficient federal 
funding . 

2. That tha federal gov^k~nmeni continue Ite commitment to child nutrition progremi 
Including School lunch, school breakfast, summer feeding, child cere feeding, 
nutrition education and treining. special milk for Women, Infants and Children 
Feeding Program (VIC) . 

3. That Cha fedarel government malnteln Its funding for the Heternal end Child 
Health Block Grent which ensures prenetal child care. ch«ckupi, tcununlret ions 
and other assantial services to lovlnconc mothers. 

4 That the fadaral government provide financial estistence to those communities 
interested in developing health clinics for school -eged children. 

i. That the federel government essist states and locel educerlon eRenciva by 
providing funding for preventive education progrems releted to drug end substence 
ebase. teen suicide prevention, teen-pragnency , AIDS end beslc heelth curriculum 
kindergerten through the twelfth grede. 

6. That federal legisletlon be passed which would require heelth veming label* on 
elcoholic beverages, 

7, That the federel government Increese funding for AIDS reseercb related to 
pedietric AIDS and the development of safer veccin^s 

6- That e minimum health care financing mechenism be estebll^hed guersnteeing rh&t 
ell children end femllles heve either e public or private insurence that 
edecpAetely covers basic needs Families below 100% of the federal poverty level 
should be entitled to medicaid. 
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Ui< la Prinfclat MMz in tlw itliiy^ 



tt« rveovMfid that th« fadtral go^^ntMiit, in pArtnarahlp with ttat* «nd local 
■f«ncUf, work to aliaiiiAt* achoo} «lr quAlitx hACardi by purivltif tht followln«: 

1. That tha fadaral govamaant significantly Incraata chair funding and laadarthlp 
In aatlatlng achool dlttrlcta to Inapaet for and allftlnata atbaatoi. radon and 
laad In drinking watar. 

2, That tha fadaral gcmmBant raaaarch, davalop and anforca tafa standards for 
Indoor air quality In tha achoola. 



Prawtlonrfr^Mfaiit for MlatraataA and Abuaad Childran 

1 racoawand that tha fadaral iovamaant, In partnarahip vith ttata and local 
&gancla». addrata tha naadt of alatraatad and naglactad childran by purtulng tha 
folloving: 

1. That aTary child «ho li a ^Ictla of abut* and naglact gatt launadlata attantlon 
through Ineraaaad funding of Tltla XX Social $ar>rlcat Block Grant rrogra«t and 
tha Child Abuaa Challanga Granta. 

2. That a n«tlonal faally aupport prograa ba «atabllihad and fully fundad, 
tufflclant to prorlda for nacaatary, adaquata and quality- hoaa-bavad larvlcat 
vhlla aaintalnlng tha antltlaaant of childran to appropriata fottar cara. 

3 That tha fadaral goramaant coaalt vhatarar ratourcaa nacaasary to provlda 
adaquata ahaltart, haalth aarvlca*. and aducation for hoaalaai faailies «nd 
yOu*h. 

4. That tha fadaral govamaant aalntatn tcs comnicmant to funding of Juvanil* 
Juatlca progtaat, lunavay and Homalass Youth Act, and tha Misaing Childran' • 
Attlvtanca Act. 



Tha cotta of progtaaa to axpand toclal and aconottlc opportunltiat for childran and 
faalllaa will not ba inaxpanaiva but tha coita of naglact amit alto ba valghad A 
national policy that ignora* th« loatai aatoclatad vlth Infarlor aducation, untrainad 
vorkartp Incraaiad valfara, unavallabla or unaffordable child cara, or inacciitlbl« 
haalth cara Inaritably vlli undarlnvast In tha nation' t fotura. 

In addition, tha problaa of annual budgat daf iciti of approxlmataly $180 billion and 
tha naad to raitora tha fadaral tax baia and an adoption of a mora b«lancad tat of 
fadaral prior itiaa that Includaa childran and faalltai hava to ba tacklad If va ar« 
to maintain a national vitality Va auit ralate tha cara of childran to tha broadar 
goala of aconoaic. »ocial, and national tacurity piograti. Additional nonia» to 
support chtldran's prograai can cosa froa thraa aourcaa: additional taxat tuch «t 
"a childran' « turcharga'" raalignaane of pratant «pandlng and taxing prlorltle*. or 
tha allainatl^ of currant tax prafarancat. 
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Th0 National PTA 

m mm f^. DC 200M 
(302) tOf f%79 

_ iT4TI mPlCATOM AWft QDALTTT gpU CATTOM 

W>aSl StUCT COlOfi™%S"SH;L5lii! JjSiiiT Sd TOUTH AND 
lODCtT COWIimfS TA£E FOUCI ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
lY Aim LTHCH, IUTIO«AL MA msIDElfT 
Octobar 3. 1989 

Th« National PTA. an organisation co«Friaad of ov*r 6.6 ■llllon parentt teachera 
and och.r child advocat.a la davotad to a.aurlng that our children and " 

1?' .V , national, .tata and co^tunlty agenda.. U il 

C^- ;.'/t "t*/*^*"' Children, Youth and Fa«llla.%nd tha Budge 

on K 1 . ""^^ R«.ourca. .hould Jointly ba conducting a hearing 

on achool liaprovamanc co— orating National Children'. Week. ThU .y^MoaU 
bat^oan tha paopU ^o collect tha data an^ ,..vida lnfon»atlon o .uJ^!r ztnl 
co«-lttaa. and tha people vho pay ch. bUU and allocate tha re.ource. I, f 

on cM?i/ m/';*' ^'"^"^ P'*""*"^ •'^^ 1-pUi.antatlon. A National Report CarS 
on children vlU further ral.a Amarlca'a awarenaa. about our children and can 
apark our nation to furthar action. ^n*iwi»n, .no can 

^rlri^\^^r^^ "^tr." <Soz.n. of corroborating report, and 

V^lll I ^"m ^"^ half-dacade about fha •ducarlon 

J!ct^A« i a ' Pr**'^*^^''" condition, for children and youth. In 

M^K ! "'^ . r«lnd.d dally about how It treats lt« young people 

wh ch .eg»ent. of it. youth population need ap.clal help, and whether we T a 
nation are a.aurlng ba.lc .arvlce. for every child. Infonnation about the 
condition of our children I. a. Important data collected, for years, ablut 
tha health of our aconony, Ubor force, and housing market. 

In drt.r-Vn\n\'K^w'', f^"^"'^* ^'^elop Indicator., however, eapeclally 

m determining the hf^alth of our public education system, we wu.t be .ure chat 

SLV^eVtV"""'"* "'-^-^ - -aanlngful^Icho" 

o For Instance, the National PTA h*. been critical of using acendardl.ed 
teata as the ,ole aeaaurement of academic quality Proponents of tests 
assuise chat standardUed scores are fair and valid » well the best means 
to »easur. achleveiaent . No. so! The quality of ^ur educational .v.rem 
should not b. reduced to a aeries cf multiple^choUe questions 

The National PTA urges caution when maUng .tat* by state comparisons 
N«ny verlabl.fi contribute to the diversity of our educational Institutions 
among states and anong localities including per capita income, the niusber 
01 special ne.da children, educational level of adult populations percftnt 
of students In poverty, background variables of studtnts "who are 
disadvantaged, and characteristics of the teamine wcrki'ou*. These 
factora muat be weighted into whatever indicate. s ^re developed 

The National PTA bel.'eves thr c'.ata collected must tr.«ke senst and help le^d 
the way to better schools, In an atr^^r.pt to irtiprove educ.,Mon. st^ir*' 
decision mekers ,Sould not flounder in a sea of unrelated data For 
instance, if * »tate is ranked l^th in pup i ], ■ t^achei ratio. 30th \v hi^l 
school graduation raio. .nd ^Oth in SAT .cores, whar. must they do t. 
improve? UV.at indicator, reake a difference In improving schools^ uT^ft 
nusc a atAte do to become number one? 
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But Itt as not pen»lt Anerlc«*B i reoccupal I on with number* *nd data to divert 
ut frOB th« sain taak: meaningful comnltmcnt a» a nation in guaranteeing 
uTiivar»«l quality education for all of our children, Thus far. tht information 
about c:4uc4tlon af faetlvanaat ha» not concantrated on Indicator! of quality -- 
but rather, indicator* of quantity. Generally, excellence ha* co»« to mean more 
or lasi of ao»«thing: mora graduation requi rementa « more aath. more homework, 
•ore taiti . longer lehool dayi without an underi tending about how these 
InltUtivea »eke e difference In the Quality of services A National Report Cerd 
can wove us into the *econd phase of educational reforis which must focus on 
quality a« well as the quantity indicator* The National PTA believes that 
quality Indicators are baaed on the following; 

1. k nation with politica l leadership At all levels to Improve »<:h<?oIs^and_vLLlll 
the cour.f to nake fholcea fof i ^^^^^^ ronstltuencv that _dQt5_ f>Qt 
v y t y . For certain, a society that has the will to send e person to the moon, 
build thooaandi of niles of inr»rstace highways and bail out savings and loMtw 
Institution! can certainly bell out our schools end children as well; 

2. ^ fedyral government that lo ins the local and stjite education agencies in 
helr.g a fvill partrifr In educational refojra^ Fully funding such programs as 
Headstart. Chapter I. Education for all Handicapped Children and providing 
incentives to encourage skilled professionals into teaching is e critical role. 

3. A comareheioaive jparent Involvejaent. orozrAm Ui tvery SChgQl incly^lng 

opportuniri^n for oaren'-s tg become involved in declsipn-maklnf ■ t?arenUng 
skill*. vftltinreeris;ii and hok^^^j hool progrjffiA. The one major factor In school 
ittprovenent Is pareital support ^f thalr children and schools. 

4. An aou^ educational opportunity tor everv child no natter where their place 
ftf rriWffngt ^^^^^^ parent'* income. Vast resource inequities are 
creating a two tier system of schools based on community and parental wealth. 

5 Pr^schnnl Qjporti*rij.Hef for children who need eailv In LeJvencion experiences. 
Ue must assure that eac.i child who enters kindergarten starts the academic race 
at the same place. The National PTA supports H.R ): 

6 A comprehensive school proyr^m that r eco £ n iz e a the need Q i Mi h sU ih i U 
^nd provides cQut ^ piir.y health, and nutrition services cpordinaUng thy vflfUyt 
ggmunlty agencies. We i»u*t stop the turf bickering between agencies that serve 
oui y'>uth, and start developing cooperatives, 

7. A principa l who is an instructional leader ird Jt^iChCtS .wM...<rg yffrin g . 
^oin>eCAnt and committed^ We must also develop strategies to attract more 
isinority teachers and teachers who are proficient in rtuith and science 

It it appropriate to commenorate future National Chi Idren Uteks by taking a pulse 
of Our efforts through a National Report Card Let's begin the work Simply 
stated, the struggle for quality education will ultimately b* won or lost in the 
thousands of classrooms across the country If indi :ators are to inform school 
improvement, they must reflect those "intangibles" that are hard to measure, but 
more accurately refle r school quality than SAT scores Lastly, educational 
reform is but one factor cf what should be a major plan to better the lives of 
our children, A child will not succeed In school if they do not hav# # home or 
if they are hungry or have no access to health care We have a lot of work to 
do: if not now. when 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. T. BERRY BRAZELTON 



The prrbltlit with htalth car* in this country can hardly b« 
•ddr^asad hy ttatittic*. A« ont .ctvitvt th« indicator* ono could 
bff lulltd into coaplactncy by tht fact that our infant mortality 
rata la alowly but aurtly dtclining. Our ntonatal mortality and 
poat-oatal mortality rata* look r#8p#etabla, Tha pockata of 
fallura ara pradictabla»tbay coincida with tha pocktta of 
povarty and of unraaehabXa poor in foutharn itataa, and in tha 
fhattoa of our citiaa* In our country thaaa pockata ara 
unaeeaptabla. vaccina pravantabla diaaaaaa ara clisbing^ AIDS 
caaaa ara haraXding tha braakdo«n in our aociatal valuta , low 
birthwaight and ttan birtha ara atationary or rising dua to 
inadaquata pranatal cara — all of thasa art indications of failura 
in outraach to targat populations in all of aociaty, but 
particularly in thaaa pockata of povarty. Rort racantly wt hava 
batn facad with an invasion of an avan aora aarious thraat to 
futura populations— tha prtcipitous risa in tha nuAbtrs of babias 
addictad at birth as aany as 20% in Boston, 35% in Chicago, ovar 
50% in hospitals in niatti, indicatas a major apidtaic of failura 
in our disillusionad, daprassad parants-to-ba> Thast ara made up 
Minly of tht poor who* wt hava ntvsr succtssfully rtachtd, but 
caraful scouting will show thftt aany art born to addictad rniddla 
claas parants. Our sociaty is ravtaling a failtd valua ayattv, 
daprasaion in young adults which nont of our outrtach systeii* ara 
praparad to faca. 

Whart dota our prasant mdlcal tystan stand as wa face tha 
futura of childrtn and young adulta? in my vitw, w;? nttd to 
addrass tha issuas of aarly dataetion, of pztvtntion, and of ntw 
waya to offar moral and taotional support to fa»iliaB and 
childrtn who raprasant tha failuras in our praaant systan. Thase 
art no longtr class-ralattd so that wa can bla«t than on poverty 
and tht inanition that accoApanias bting poor and dlsilXusiontd. 
Thty rtprtstnt aXX classts of childrtn and young aduXts. 

Aa our tachnoXogy and rtstarch in optimising physical cart 
haa improvtd, our ability to rtcognist and trtat amotion*! and 
cognitiva faiXura in chiXdran and young adults has dacXintd* As 
a aocitty vt do not avan support and raach out to ntw, young 
famiXits at a time wl an thtir anargias and optimism is high 
around a naw baby, na ara dtmonstrabXy tht laast f*mily*-and 
chiXd-oriantad sociaty in tht world with tht poasibla txctption 
of South Africa* Btnct, wt miss a najor opportunity to anter tha 
family aystam at an optimistic timt for supportivt cooptration 
toward pravantion of family brtakdown and tha intvitabla 
amotional dtpraasion in its chiX<!ran whost nurturing neitdB are 
not baing addrtsstd. In ordar to nurturt childrtn^ adults naad 
nurturanct. Our prtstnt dtficit-aodtX of mtdicaX cara results 
in strtsstd famiXies turning away from the medical tystam, 
resorting to it for physical crTits onXy. 
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Theft* art not th« major eourcts of failurt for mofit familits. 
Poverty, fltresSf and depression are mote seriou« threats, and 
thty are not reachable by a dlseaae-oriented ttidical approach* 

What would X do to change our system? 

!• Study and try to adapt the Canadian system - of a base rate 
o£ quality care available to all, ftupplemented by a private 
system for special consultation which satisfied medical 
personnel so that they could be expected to be availablt in a 
one-to-one relationship for stressed individuals. 

2. Educate the public as to how to use and demand what they need 
from the medical system, i*e., empowar the participants with 
knovledgc and expectations as well as an awareness of their 
responsibility in a patient*doctor relationship. 

3. Educate medical personnel in how to maintain and utilize 
patient relationships and m the importanct of understanding 
developmental issues. In other words, change our present 
approach to a preventative and supportive system - a positive 
model* 

4. Utilize mult idlsciplinary medical teams for supporting 
parents and children. w.O.'s may not be able to offer all 
the understanding and support which families need. 

5. Develop strength oriented approaches to outreach for target 
populations, poor, depressed and addicted persons in 
particular . 

6. Emphasize the values of early Identification and early 
intervention. In our present system this will demand a whole 
revision of medical training. Disease and failure- 
otientation is a band-aid approach to the issues in which 

i^re failing in our present system, it is too costly and 
-V mm no longer afford it* Target populations are not 
.'i.< :^^'xhl9 by this system. The future of these addicted 

^ a frightening symptom of the breakdown of our 

. iw v'r. Medical and moral systems — will cost this nation more 
^^ , .ur present defense system* We must redefine what 
fit/ ..^ i strong, healthy country. 
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PREPARED STA OF MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN 



This report card on child health for the nation and the 
states presents stark evidence that, during the 1980s, far too 
nany of the nation's children experienced preventable death or 
disability* On many key indicators, the nation's rate of 
progress throughout the 1980s was considerably slower than during 
the 1970s* On many others, the nation slipped backward. 

Perhaps the most startling child health finding in this 
report is the alarming increase between 1980 and 1967 in reported 
cases of pertussis (whooping cough), mumps, and measles. Since 
1987 our failure to immunize our youngest and most vulnerable 
children has led to widespread outbreaks of measles in the 
nation's cities* Unlike some of America's most complex problems, 
such as drug abuse, we have a readily available response for 
prevention of eight common, but serious, childhood diseases. At 
a time when UNICEF and Third World nations are conducting a 
worldwide campaign to^ immunize children against preventable 
disease, it is a disgrace that among American infants and 
toddlers immunization rates are down and preventable disease 
rates are up. We know how to solve this problem today . 

Our nation's failure to provide a floor of health care 
decency under all of our children, as every other other 
industrialized country with the exception of South Africa has 
done, is a national tragedy of enormous human and financial 
proportions. In this decade, virtually no child health measure 
has escaped erosion or decline: 
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o The Overall U.S. infant mortality rate in 1986 placed it 
eighteenth worldwide, behind such nations as Soain, Singapore 
and Hong Kong. Wh«n considered alone, the whit3 infant mortality 
rate placed the nation tenth world wide; the black rate placed it 
twenty-eighth behind Cuba, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia and tied 
with Poland, Hungary, Portugal, and Costa Rica. 

o AIDS is claiming ever greater numbers of children. Since 
1981 more than 1,600 cases of pediatric AIDS have been reported, 
and about half of these children have died. Cases aie dispropor- 
tionately concentrated among those children who already face the 
worst odds. Black and Hispanic children, who together account for 
15 percent of the U.S* population of children younger than 15, 
account for 77 percent of reported pediatric AIDS cases, 

o Prenatal care utilization has worsened in this decade. It is 
outrageous that 1987 marked the eighth year in a row in which 
late or no prenatal c^re rates worsened or showed no improvement* 

o Low-income children are more than three times as likely as 
other children never to have received a preventive health exam. 
More than one in five of the nation's poorest children had no 
physician contact in 1986, compared with one in seven children 
generally . 

o Each year millions of working families who require out-of- 
home child care must make the terrible choi'^e between unsafe and 
poor quality child care or going without other essentials 
in order to keep their children safe from injury and disease 
while they must be away at work. 

Not another year can go by without ensuring basic health 
care and decent child care for all American children. Congress 
must; 

o Establish a national floor of health protection for 
every low-income mother and child. At a minimum, health coverage 
for every uninsured low-income pregnant woman and child should be 
provided immediately under Medicaid; 

o Ensure an adequate supply of health providers in medically 
underserved areas by expanding the Community and Migrant Health 
Centers and Title V Maternal and Child Health programs; 

o Provide sufficient funding to fully immunize our infants and 
children; 

o Furnisii WIC benefits to all women, infants, and children in 
need of them; and 

o Immediately pass the child care legislation now pending in 
the House of Representatives and reject the amendment offered by 
Congressman Stenholm to cut funding for child care by more than 
$1»5 billion* 



ERIC 
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PREPARED STATKMI:N1 (>l ION\ IK KRELL, IOWA 



Thank you for the opportunity to speak t:^ you today. 

My name is Tony Burrell. I am 15 years old and I reoresent the state 
of Iowa. I was born and raised in Iowa where I have lived all my 
life. Since the sixth grade I have been active in student council 
and I am presently a m*"?nber of the Juvenile Justice Advisorv Council 
for Iowa. I enjoy track, bicycle ridincj, and actinq in plays. 

I feel the most important need of youth is education* Youth need to 
not just go to school, but learn the skills that are essential to 
obtaining a good job. I Delieve the schools need to do all they can 
to keep youths focused on getting a good education and staying away 
from drugs. 

In my high school I am aware of many students who carry weapons. 
Some say they carry weaoons for protection but I believe they carrv 
weapons to upgrade their image. These yauth would :>e much better off 
if they concentrated on school work as much as their appearance. 

It's important that the youths are raised with a desire for a good 
education. The schools must do all they can but some of the 
responsibility is that of the parents. Only with families and 
schools working togethpr to educate all our youth will Anerica rema i r 
a leader in today's world. 




ER|c 22-518 0 - 89 -7 
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PREPARED STATEMEI^ OF MATTHEW WEINSTEIN* ANKENY. lA 



*As In any other state, the status of youth in Iowa is varied. 
Some youth have all the luxuries and privileges of a middle-cla> 
life, while many don't have much at all. However, one thing which 
the Stat<5 of Iowa offers all of its children is the opportunity to 
get involved. 

For most youth getting involved means Joining student council 
or becoming a class representat ivp . Yet the opportunity for 
involvement goes beyond the schoolyard. Iowa holds many conferences 
across the state* some of which include volunteer ism, substance 
abuse and youth leadership. These provide youth the chance to 
learn more about subjects which directly affect thorn. These 
conferences, along with help from state agencies, cfln give youth 
valuable knowledge which could not only aid them in Improving 
their own situation but the community as well. 

Another way in which youth car get Involved is by becoming 
part of the political process. The State of Iowa nurtures its 
youth as evidenced by it ^ top ranking '^•ducatlonal system. Many 
po-iticians do care and do listen to the children of the state. 
Youth can write to senator ' and representatives and be relatively 
Certain that their letters will be read. The other way for youth 
to get Involved politcially is to work on political campaigns. 
Politicians welcome young people, not only for the leg work which 
they can provide, but also for their perspective* and insights. 

One of the maior problems youth face in Iowa is a lack of 
things to do. When school related activities end there is little 
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t.-^ do. One can only go to so many movies, bowl so many times, or 
drive around so much. Even if these activities didn*t become 
repetitious, the cost is prohibitive to many youths. Due to this, 
there is a growing trend for less fortunate adolescents to turn 
to the brotherhood and peer acceptance that gangs offer. Another 
effect of this lack of activities is that many turn to alcohol 
and drugs. This problem is not limited to urban areas. I live 
in a suburban community and most of my classmates drink. I know 
from contact with other youth that the problpm is worse is rural 
areas . 

Communities do attempt to offer attractive alternatives. 
After high school dances such as Homecoming or the Prom, some 
student groups organize activities. Usually they aren*t things 
which appeal to youth, so most students go to hotel rooms and 
throw parties. After this year's Homecoming at my school, a 
group of students went to a hotel with cases of beer* Some 
churches hold dances on weekends, but they are intended for junior 
high school students. Even then the dances are over early so that 
stut-eritis have to find something to do, most likely drinking. Even 
though youth realize the dangers of substance abuse, they find 
few alternatives. 

While the status of youth in Iowa has positive aspects, we 
do face problems. From the point of view of one of this country's 
greatest resources, young people, something needs to be done. We 
need something to do, be it youth centers or some other facility 
where kids can congregate. I am sure tha:: Iowa is not the only 

state with this need, Thisi nation's greatest threat is substance 
abuse . Unless something, i s done to counter this , the problems 
will only multiply. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN CONWELL, MT. PLEASANT, lA 



Ry n&mt la Kathleen Joy Conwell* I an a ninth grader at 
the Nt. Pleasant COBonunlty Junior High School » located in Mt* 
Pleasant* Iowa* Nt. Pleasant is a town of about 6,000 persons 
and Is centered In the rich farming ar«a of southeast Iowa. We 
are proodi of not only our agricultural heritage tut we have a 
strong Industrial base In our eoannvjnity* We are also the home 
of Iowa Wesleyan College, the first university established west 
of the Rlssisaippl. I att here toda; , October 3> 1989 • as one of 
three youth aabassadors from the state jf Iowa for the conneration 
of Kational Children* a 0aj. 

I would like to testify today on two Issues which are a 
cone«m:,both the young people of Iowa and the young people of 
our country. These two issues are the right of every eliild to 
a quality education and the responsibility of young people to 
YOlulkteer their talents and service to make their home, community, 
school, state » and country a better place to live. 

Our Right to a Qua'' *ty Education 

Since I have been old enough to remenber, my parents have 
taught me that knowledge is the only thing nc one can take from 
me* A person *s health may fail, a bad financial Investment can 
ruin a perscn» friends and even, fsmlly, can abandon a person; 
but what a person learns, the knowledge a person acquires » is 
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always with tham. with a good education, a p«raon can accomplish 
anything he wants to. 

I pacognlze tnat education comes In many shapes and forms. 
I believe that a quality education cornea not only from schools 
but also Involves the family and the community. And a large 
responsibility for an Individual's education lies with the 
Individual. This would be the beat type of education a person 
could recleve. But I am aware that because of a variety of 
problems and situations, the ''perfect education ^f a child Is 
not always possible. The "need to aurvlwe" in our society has 
created a number of problems which has greatly affected the 
attitude and direction of education today* However* if we, 
the future of American society, are to be able to live and 
function in the 21»t century,^* must educate ourselves and 
we need your help to do it. 

Benjamin FranJclln once said, *'lf a man empties his purse 
mtd his head, no man can take it away from him. An investment 
m knowledge always pays the best interest." And I want to ask 
you today to make an investment in the future of our country. 
Education, is basically a responsibility of the individual state. 
But It Is interesting to note that our country is a country of 
migrating citizens. Many students begin classes in the fall In 
one school and end It In another school, many times another state. 
I beileve that the federal governmenc needs to encourage states 
to work together to develop minimum education basis. This could 
be done by developing regional education conferences, - held'yaafly, 
to which educators, teachers, administrators, school boards, 
parents, and STUDENTS could go to discuss the advancement of 
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tducttion m thtlr region. X also feel at Ate and federal legislators 
ahould also participate In thla program. Their goal: to 
develop programa and standards which would benefit the children 
of their region. 

As a student, I also believe ihat standards for teachers 
ahould be eatabllshed. Iowa Is one of a minority of states which 
require 'teacher certification. X believe this is good. As » 
delegate to the 1988 Governor's Youth Caucus, held In Des Moines^ 
Iowa in October of 1938, I had the opportunity to meet with young 
people from across our state and discuss a variety of Issues. 
Of greatest concern was the direction of education. The 
reoooiHDendations which we made to dovemor Branstad are 
reflective of the request I make of you. 1 believe that inorder 
to provide the best basic education for all students at all 
levels of ability, aa^hool boards should enhance basic educational 
atandards and require all secondary eduoational-level students 
to pass Blnlaua ooapeteney tests before advancing to their next 
grade • I also Relieve that vooatlonal-technlcal training programs 
ahould be strenghtened. I am concerned about the number of 
studer' who leave our achool functionally illiterate and reccomaond 
that a nationwide Rlght-TO'^Read program be promoted, including 
Incentitives for persons entering the program. 

I believe that all the you»h-of ou. great country deserve 
* quality education* And 1 recognize that this can be accomplished 
in a public, private, or home school setting, if those teaching 
provide a quality program. But because of abuse and misuse of 
the educational program, the youth of the state of Iowa, as represented 
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»t tde Oovirnor's Touth Caucus, feel that the quality of education 
can be best maintained If ALL teachers meet basic certification 
rtqulr««ent» as manaattd by the state and federal governments, I 
acknowledge the parents' rights to express their interests and 
opinions In the area of their child's education; however, I 
believe that every child Is entitled to an education which will 
allow hlA or her to function as a contributing member of the society 
In which we live. I also believe that It would be a benefit to 
the education program If teachers and administrators of puullc, 
prlTatSt snd home sehools be required to meet recertlflcitlon 
atandarda every five years* 

As Henry T* Heald stated, "Education's real challenge Is 
te produce men and women who DO know how to think; and knowing 
hoWf do It; and having done lt» voice thalr opinions.* I am 
thankful for the education I have received in the pujillo schools 
of thin country and I pledge myself to speak out on behalf of 
quality education for all young people. 

Our Responslblll^ to Volunteer Our Tale*^ss and Services to our 
Home. Comrounltyj^ ichool^ state . and Country 

The greateat gift a person can give Is a little bit of themselves. 
A young child draws a picture and brightens the life of another 
by giving It to them* A busy mother takeu time out of her hectic 
day to teach a dosen noisy girls how to build bird houses for a local 
park. A high scfaoei sophmore takes time to present a constitutional 
moment to msnbers of the local Senior Citizens group. 

In a society of "Take, take, take," and **$lve-;me, give me, 
give me," It Is time for the young people to Join together and 
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■•t an ©xample for tht country as we volimteer to make cur home, 
eonnunlty, state and country, and even, our world, a better place 
to Ilya* 

The American society has a reputation mf helping others* 
But m the last few years , organizations such as the Qlrl Scouts 
and Boy Scouts, the American fled Cross, aig Sister and Big Brother 
organizations, as well as numerous other volunteer organizations 
have seen a decrease In volunteers or an Increase for demand of 
their services but not enough people to help fill that need. Because 
of changes In the American fsmily unit and increased financial 
dMianda, ve have aeen a decrease in a number of areas of volunteer 
services. 

If every American, no matter what their age could volu-,teer 
to help in an area of their interest, for only 1 hour a week, great 
ehanges would take place in our culture. And I believe it is 
the reaponalbllity oi young people to set the example of voluteeriam 
for our caminlty and country* X have had the opportunity to work 
in aemal programs in my oor .unity* The hours I spent doing 

volunteer work for our local Students Against Drunk Driving, as 
a local museum volunteer, and in service throogh Qlrl Scouting and 
Exploring have been the most rewarding time I have spent ^ It is 
important that we realize that Volunteerlsm doea not have to be done 
through a structured organication. What a better place our country 
would be if we each spent 1 hour a week, picking up trash, colleotlng 
food and clothing for the needy « teaching someone to read, being 
friends with others, or serving another person through love and 
kindness . 
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There la »o much to be Cone in this world and we can net 
wait for someone else to do It. If we see a need, we must take 
the Inlatlve to fulfill that need* And we mu3t do It, without 
concern for how it will benefit us, 

I would aslc that thr» young people of this country rise up 
and set an example for the adults of rhls world - even a challenge. 
The challenge to volunteer one hour a week to the good of mankind. 
And I want to challenge you, the menbers of this Select Comnlttee, 
to volunteer an hour a weeK for the betteraent of ycur conanunltles 
In your home state and an hour a week to the betterment of your 
adopted community - Washington D*C. 

President John Kennedy stated In his inaugural speech, 
"Ask not what your country can do for your, ask what ycu can do for 
your country." Today, these words sometimes rln^ hollow. 
many times think of only ourselves and what certain programs > 
lav8« and legislation can do for ua or our Interests. Let us 
•%tp beyond that - Let us ask what can we do for our coun; rv and 



then let's do lt> 

And let us rtcofilse those' who contribute to their communities, 
•specially young people. It is not to much to say thank you or 
to write a letter to express your gratitude for volunteer work 
that Is being done» Volunteers do not volunteer to recleve recog- 
nition, but they do desexnre it. Let us express our gratitude to 
those unsung American heroes - volunteers. They are truly the 
heart of this great country - anr. a lot of them are young people. 
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PREPARED STAT1EMENT OF EMILV BORRELL, WALDORF, MD 

mm rnXm^m-n -ymmkirm old, I 
KmryXm.Tk<SL, 1 <=tXmiK«»^A wX^3t» 

M^^Xik mTit<l Sp^xXl^ngp. Vi:k«iT% I f l.r^iB^ 

• "t*2r-t^d ^-t r>x^ ♦ BT^own SolicaaX^ ^li^ 
o-t;l^«tr G^i.Xdljr«m J Xoote«<l mm 

* Xo-t, t>i-i-t: ^li^y <±±<± Tic3-t ^AX:bc or- 

y^m.rm m^Q . m^X-n^m. mirm d±ff4Ar-«Ti-^ 
now. X A Xo^ o:r ^r±mT\dLm. 

Tixm-y ^mXj> mm ±± I ^m^m ^r-oia-fc^X^ 
<^o±r\s moxomt.^±rk^ ^i\m^ Xm mmmy :£ cyr 
•^^mm. Wm ^^Xlc mT^<^ pXaiy 

*feos«i^lX4Bar • SoziiA^ Xxn^ttA . I ^^^o^ 

't.AXX ^liAzn ^±xmrx 1 XOO ot> my 

Sp«XXi.Txe i^my ^ii^±r\^ ^lrxm±, 

^» et»^«^^ • 2 Xi^lc* a^o±nef -to i» 
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CD X yxnp> X c^o * My ^^^^o^l^^jr, Mi"», 

J -Lxmp :£^air' , My :irr-±«r\cl«» ait tacil^ocaX 

c^omA Iz^acDlc w±-tJ:i r"±'fc>'fc>on» AX^a. 

SUA c± X A . 

»X2 c:? Iri. ± X <^ I- « :^ to ©CD to orc^^oc^X 
t og^Atlrx^r- , c:t:i:i.xa.3ir«»n wXtii «»p>«ic:; ± a X 

T\AAa.« Ajr« "AAXXy J T-l^t XXltA aXX 

-tti^ otK^ar lc±cl^. W«i aXX OAn 

Xttaiam X^ar-cam oriA ATiotln«ir~ Arx<:l HAXp 
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PREPARED STATCMENT OF JOBY SHIMOMURa. SEATTLE. 




opportui xty, 

Dlacittioik ««|c«ra and th« youth of thla country h«vc got to 
aat«bll«h ongoing dialogue. This concept of gathering input fro» 
youth la aort populai on th« loc*l level «nd now it'a ti»e to aee 
ttclton anc BOvcvent on the national level. 

Uttliting tbia concepr. la not coatly, 

being done in Seattle, with KidaEoard. It i* a youth leaderahlp 
ptogrrtt that advlaaa c iv tc leadera in tha cwaunlty on youth iasuea. 
They raiae aeny quaationa and concern* that aott adulta wouldn't 
«var think of . 

I think we*ve been given a Jot of lip aarvlte and little action. 

If wa truly v«lutd childran than federal budget expenditure* ahould be 

cooalatant with what our lead«ra are preaching, children, faaUiea 

and education. But, right now when you taka a look at public 

pcliciae, Qu aea that children are oftan aacondary to itary 

•treogth* balanclQS the budget and no new taxea. 

Leta ahow aoac conaiatancy. 

All of the concerna that wlU be brought up today, are not unreallatic 
dreaaa, they are not fantaclea and too Idealiatlc. They r«preant 
whac any civlllted aoc lety would do for it'a children. The alnple 
fact that aone children are only dreaalng of thaea aervlcea and not 
experiencing t hea ia a dranatic i^dicaiton of our lack of coanltAvnt 
to our children. 

Allow young people to becone active par t ic ipa □ t a , rapower thew, 
support then, encourage ch but moat of all llaten to thea. 
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CHILDREN'S INDEX* 

% of Washington's pubUc schcx)l students who have tried alcohol by the sixth grade: 54 
% who have tried it by the tenth grade: &4 
% of tenth grade student' who say it is easy to get cocaine: 31 .2 
% who say they have actually iri^d cocaine: 8 
Amount the State spent on dnif education in 19S8: $257,000 
The Staters K- 12 education budget for 1988: $5.1 billion 
\ Washington youth who never graduate from high school; 1 in 4 
Rite of low binh-wcighi babies m Seattle in 1987: 7% 
Rate of low-tinh-weighi babies in Western Europe in 1987: 4% 
Cost to State of nbrrr J<binh-weight baby: SI J87 
Cost to 5ute of low-birth'weisht baby: $4,447 
% of babies bom in Washington without prenatal cait: 22 
Aniount poverty among children has increased in the U.S. since 1979: 37% 
Washington children who live in poverty: 1 in*5 
Black. Latino, and Native American children In Seattle who live in poverty: 1 in 2 
Minimun monthly income the State says a family of three needs to survive: S872 
Propoftion of that level that the State provides in i3 public assisunce grants: 56% 
Number of women and children turned away by area shelters in November 1988: 4^77 
Children counted Sleeping outside in Seattle on one night in November 1988: 21 

Number of school-age homeless children in Washington in 1988: 16,000 
.^^^^ Proponion that did not aaend school: 46% 

f ^Annual amount the State spends per pupil on education: $3,846 
i>^^ Amount the State spends pir year to house a single prison inmate: $20,000 
Washington's national rank in pupil-teacher ratio: 47ih 
Washington's national rank in the siie of an average class: 4th 

% of Seaide's children that are minority: 34 
% of the city's children living in poverty that are monority: 54 
% of United Way (unding serving minoniy clients in 1986: 24 
SeattJe children who need childcarc: 23,000 
Licensed childcare slots available: 8,854 
SeattJc children who need subsidized childcare: 10,000 
Number that receive it: 1,500 
Licensed daycare slots needed on the Easiside alone by 1998: 16,230 
Of nation's 6 million businesses, number that assist em ptoyces with childcarc: 4^00 
% of children in three Seattle low-income neighborhoods who are hungry: 42 
% of Washington women aiid children eligible for WIC who do not receive iu 68 
% increase in numbers served by Seattle area food-banks since 1980: 3,200 
% decrease in food donations to area food-banks since 1985: 3(M0 
Number of Washington children of working parents who have no health insurarKe: 151,000 
% personal mcome has decreased for poorest fifth of U.S population since 1979; 9.8 
% persona] income has increased for richest fifth of U.S. population since 1979: 15.6% 
% of low'paying service jobs in Washington created between 1978 and 1985: 75 
9^ of U.S, families headed by a single parent: 18 
% of King County fa-iiilies headed by a single parent: 23 
% of Seattle families headed by a single parent 30 
% of Black children in King County who will live with only one parent by 1990: 57 
% of Seattle wonten who work outside the home and have school -age children: 70 
Number of SeattJe arta cases added to Chikl Pre tive Services in 1985: 4.061 
Number of new cases in 1986: 4.535 
% of siaie'" 94.000 emotionally disturbed children who do not receive tieatmcnL 94 
% of all emotionally disturbed children that come from low-income families: 67 



Modeled t/tcr *H«rpcr'i Indci,' Harptr't hiat-Ku^t 
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FkEPARED statement of SERENA PETERSON, BELMONT COUNTY, OH 

Good afternoon Honorable Congressmen, Youth « Ladies and Gentlemen. 
I am Serena Peterson, presently living in Southeastern Ohio, Belmont County. 
This is a great privilege and honor to be addressing Congress considering that 
9 l/c months ago I was a practicing alcoholic and drug addict. 

I understand you would like to build more prisons for drug users. I feel like 
soineone beiny thrown into a cell, considering the crime, will not come back 
into society with the attitude of being sober and maintaining sobriety. Unless 
they receive the education, counseling and support while in prison they will not 
re-enter society with a proper attitude necessary for a successful recovery. I 
also feel since there has been a decrea:,e in high school drug use and an increase 
in usage among kids between the ages of 10 and 15, that the educational process 
should start in the elementary grades. *ie all know this is the biggest and the 
hardest war we have ever fought; we can never give up. 

When I became willing to change I had a lot of support and a lot of help. My 
family gave me lots of support along with the A. A. fellowship. My mentor parents 
gave me a lot of knowledge as well as support. They introduced me to the Inde- 
pendent Living Program in which I learned: anger management, issues of self- 
esteem, safe sex, money management, wise shopping and many other subjects and 
aroas. They helped me to set realistic goals and showed me the importance of 
getting a post-secondary education. 

If it would not have been for this support and encouragen.ent plus a desire 
within myself for a better life I could be a prostitute right now, n prison, 
or even worse I could be dead. I woulo like to see programs such as this be 
made permanent because we are America's future. 

I owe many thanks to the Belmont County Children Services Agency, the Federal 
Independent Living Initiatives Program and to everyone else who has made this 
trip possible. I would also T ^e to give special thanks to Ar.n Maxwell^ Dir- 
ector of the Office of Program Enhancement, and Daisy Alford and the Ohio 
Department of Human Services. 



Thank you. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF MERCER BAINES» TRENTON, NJ 



Good ttVAning, I an H«rc«r Lyd«ll Baines, a KIKS peer leader who 
was aak«d to apaak on bahalf of the state of New Jersey's youth* 

First of all, do adults feel stressed? X wondered about that 
because, believe it or not, we teens ar« stressed all the time l 
Stress feels awful. Kids will do alMost anything to help 
theaselves feel better. For Jcids, stress can cone fron various 
things: peer pressure to drink, to shoplift, losing Ss>itteone you 
love. Recently, X was training a new KIlC, group of 7th grade 
peer leaders. They told ne how awful was that a 12 year old 
boy thoy all knew in their neighborhood was just shot because of 
drugs. He's dead. They could hardly believe it. Some people 
(teens) turn to substance abuse to ease the pangs of stress. 
Others have sex too soon resulting in unwanted preqfnancy; c^one as 
young as 5th graders. Kids do these things just to be noticed, or 
to be loved, if they don't feel loved anywhere else. Th^y think 
waybe their boyfriend or girlfriend will love them if they have 
sex. KIKS teen peer leaders like ne are there for these 4th, sth, 
6th, and 7th graders as a friend and a role model, 

KIKS (Xida Intervention with Kidn in School) is a program 
dedicated to offer trust, show uhderstanding, and most of all 
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•ncouragentint to younger kids who nay not think much of 
thraMlvas. You can't atop kida froa aarioua dru9 and alcohol 
abuaa or dropping out of school if thav don't like thaaaalves 
anouqh or don't sea a future . Hope and feeling good about 
yourself are the two moat important things kids need. 

As a pear leader and role model, I tried to show the (pre-teen) 
kida in my group my own growing aelf-eateem* I try to show them 
underatanding without being phony. I offer trust and openess, and 
moat importantly, help them to feel good about themselves. 
Wouldn't it be great to have more teens helping pre-teens like in 
our KIKS program? We the teens are the future • We need to grow 
to our full potential. It's hard to do when some kids live in the 
city where everyday other kids pressure them to do things they 
don't really want to do. My pre-teens in my KIKS group see many 
people around them in their families and neighborhoods killing 
themaelvea with alcohol and drugs. Please don't let Ihe future 
die ! Don'^ let us die, because we are the future! 

Thank you. 
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PREPARED STA71EMENT OF ANMAY LAM, KAILUA. HI 

Cn*ir«,«n Miller. Ch.irHom^n Box^r. ano m^mt^r^ of th.. Jo.nt 
t.omm.t.t.-c on Children, youth . *nc FamU».6 and Budget 
Committ.. T*,^ fore, on hu«,*n r e.ourcM . My n*m. »« Anm.y Lam. I 
•m 16 var. old *nd llv. in K.Uu*. Hana,!. I hou I d to 
than, vo^ for th>.. ^PDortunif. ,0 test.ty t„.f.,.^ ^<,ur , o„,„m 1 1 h... 
-bout some of mv conc*,rn« about runaways and youth vioi..nce 
-•XI a« my id... o* how Congr.., can h.lp to ,olve th^,^ 
problema. 

Being a r^r.^way myseit fo,- a y,»ar . I ^elt th. helDle.sn^ss 
.nd a.sp.,at.on that a t.enag*. fac* wh.n h. or .h. lxv«. on the 
.tr..t». "Who ar. th.s. .Ids on the street- you may as.. Tn.v 
are young people «r.o ..re confused ^nd „e^., qu.aance. rh..y 
young p.ople ino^nqe,. Th.y are young peopU who ne-ed yc.ur 
support. 

Many times, it 1, ea.y for us to for-qe- wh^,t ,5 h^pp^n.nq to 
the.e teenager*. At one in t h,. morning . nhere are most, of you" 
In the house sleeping^ Watching a late-night movi,^ Well. for 
th... ^.d. on th. run. th.y are scar-.d. frs-ezing. lost. .nd 
desperate. They want someonp to h^lp them. DL.t they dr,.. t 
Where to go. Often, they end up „,th the «r or,g type of s. ppo, t. 
Th... ar. mer.ly children th.t 1 am talking about - alj of them 
hav. great potential but they had „ bad stcrt. 

1 h,ve „ friend. her n^me is Trisna. Trish^ 
beautiful, and , runaway. Her par.nt. did not und.r.tand her. at 
put »■'.. and h.r father would beat her up. Tr.sh. ran away to 
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lif© on th© street ¥iry&re she mpt n«?w "f r icind-e*"* Soon ai-ter , she 
b«gAn to vhoplift and inject drugs into her vein*. Shc^ h^d no 
monAy, fto she turned to prostitution. She is noM i ^ ^ druo 
r«h«bi litation cent«»r . 

I thxnt whot ■■ «i n)o*t. importf*nl for to ^ now is that r- isha 
IS real. Sh« m^y be the tc^en^ger n«KV door or anyo^^'s b^lsy 
girl. She is also Just one of mAny runaway teens - scd^rv. i ferT t 
it? Wt?ll- it s '^j' ' t ims**-. m^^ m r»or r i-^yina ^i f the ti ^#nt> ^.t tudilv 
out there- 

But thv.^r« are solutions that can tm explored* One would bt* 
to stop the problem before it f-ven happen^:*. This coula tipt»e»ri frmre 
counselors divai l^iLi itv and mot programs oriented tow^*rr:jr^ family 
crisis. Another ivenue would be drop-in centers. If money was 
Made available to open ^ help center wherf* runaways ;ld be 

helped before they get muo i i 1 niore trouble, these teer. could 
bm saved. 

Yes, I know •veryone will say it all qoes bac:^ to monev- 
't's true that it will ta^e a uood ^rrsount tionetary siTipprt -t-or 

anything to start, &ut ekr*-n*t these chjidrer* wo^th li"' 
Investing in our nation's youth investing into our country's 
future, Besides- these aren't r^u^)ber % but f^E^L childrpr. i^t^o nped 
h^lp. Lost youth who netfds vo. , 

Regarding youth violence; this seems to be the result of 
many caures. One stems from substance abuse. Young peotjle todciv 
are killing themsF-I/es trjitr^ rirut^s ■ fiic^ny ti.ui f aught up i t h tirnq^^ 
to fir^n help. Anot hfc-r c^L'^^e l*- nu^ .,'- ion vi¥ jr ms. Ulit' so eu^ny 
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firsarms «v*ilabl« to th# nation m youth, killing ourselves is 
iMCotiinQ an mm%Y t«»> . Al»o, many children are getting involved 
in illegal activities.- 

WhAt IS happening'^ In # Californian study of leading fecr.anl 
problems, those surveyed in the 1940's ranked talking, chewina 
gum< making noise, running in the nail ways, Qf»tting out < t pjncf^ 
in lin<?, wearing imi:^ roper cic ina, and not n apofeinq of g^rDr^q© 
in the correct piac&s as the M*jor concerns. Those surveyi?d . r. 
the 19eO"s, however, cited drug abuse, alcohci abuse, pr c»qcin£»nc. y, 
suicide, rapt*, robbery, assr*L.lt, DL.rgl.^ry, .*r^-..:jn, and bonr.h.ngs 
their concerns. 

It IS obvious that our problems are growing worse. In the 
past weeks, Hawaii has experienced several crises of shootims on 
school rantpuse^. This is sc^ry tor me * to t now that my -t-r ienci^ 
can be victims of this brings it even closer to home. Hy home 
school has had about 7 incidents of cars beir^ broken into withm 
this past month although it i% situated in ^t, affluent '^.iiburr.dn 
neighborhood* Why is this so*^ 

Well, rr^aybe it's because J can get drugs in about 15 
minutes if I try. Haybe if* because it spem^, like ther p sr^n't 
enough aftet shoo! program"^ available to v^uth^* Md^vf.^ it s 
because there isn^t enough money for the state to resolve thit 
problem. 

One fact 16 cle^r: The stat- iiofe*?. not ^\^^e eno(."-ih f. , .nr.f^ t,, 
pull programs together to » eep youth busy ana thus prever.t 
problems of substance abuse, preqnan y, violence, the li&t qop«^. 
on. This 1* a NATIONAL problpai, not just ^ problerr, ^ut i ne 
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individual state. Oi^r tritirp ro<«*".ttv n*us*t ^-^p'ut this r-rrj^.- , oi 

to heJi' youtn .e- t rit^ -.T r-- s^^.'t rto it »^lonp. P" dr^ r .t I 

monies i>f-*ed to De m*^'fe ^ i 1 c=*b 1 fr^ re- riplp savf^ my qe^»ef c*t ^ i -rt. 

I would ll^P tfo ti,**!l^ you Q 1 V 1 no thf- opp*- * » ur. 1 f V 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SUSAN SCHNELLER. LAWRENCEVILLE. NJ 



Prittnttd to: ntmbtrs of the SoUct Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families and the Budget Committee Task Force on Human Resources, 
Wasttlngtofl, DC. 

Hello. My name is Susan schneller and I am an ambassador representing the 
•tett L* New Jersey. 

Our country has several grave istuts pertaining to youth to address and the 
onus of how to deal with them falls upon all of our shoulders, ihereforv, i 
em going to attempt to give you a dMper insight into tne world of today s 
young people, ny generation n plagued by such problems as drug dnd alcohol 
abuse, increaelng numbers of teenage suicides and pregnancies, and general 
rebellion. All of you are ewsn of thne sttuctions. However, l hope to 
enlighten you as to the underlying reeeons for them and offer you one 
effective wey of preventing these problems. 

What most aAilts do not realize is that all these destructive bthaviori ere 
adolescents' reactions to or escapes from their envirenment. The question 
li, why would eny young pereon need e retreat, whether healthy or 
unhealthy? one very Important motive is stress, l believe many people hove 
a misconception of the lives my fellow tesnagere and I lead, because they 
view them as easier due to technologlcel advances, better financial 
opportunities, and Impreved education. However, e fact thot Is often ignored 
Is that with thess edventages comes greater responslbl'.ty, pressure to 
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parform, and higher personal expsctattons, all at an earlier age. Added to 
th«8e is constant peer pressure about things ranging from the trivial, such 
es the right style of clothes, to serious matters concerning sex and drugs. 
The burden or avoiding disastrous decisions becomes especially dirricuU 
when we are urged on by our friends. Teens are also subjected to pressures 
from parente, teachers, society, and themselves. Along <vith this, the 
average youth has ver^ little self-esteem and lacks decision-making and 
communication skills. This makes most youngsters vulnerable. A classmate 
of mine hat Jifflcutty making decisions and communicating with her family. 
She now has a young child and has dropped out of school. The result of these 
stresses and inabilities to cope can be an extremely destructive force if 
someone does not know how to deflect It. 

So, how c n to combat these weaknesses? I strongly recommend 

that you tually unused resource : America's youth. Yes, we can 

and will hi ^olve our own problems if given the chance. A peer leadership 
program has been established In my school system by the Children's Home 
Society of New Jersey. KIKS, or Kids Intervention with Kids in Schoo:, is a 
project In which teenagers ore first trained and then presented to younger 
students as positive role models. My fsllow high school peer leaders and I 
support our younger peers and through various activities let them practice 
how to deal with anger, to reduce stress, to make constructive decisions, 
to improve their communication skills, and to view themselves as people 
worthy of all the benefits of life. We are not teachers, but Just older 
friends who care and want to help I believe that using older peers to 
communicate to the younger students is much more effective than any 
program where adults run the groups. In the early teenage years 
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many ktds tind to turn to thtlr pwrt for Mampitg of accoptoblo bahovior 
inttaod of to odultt. At ttant ethva to btconfta indtpandant paopla thay 
rabal against thota who rattrict thairafforta. Thut, tha tnfluanca any adult 
might hava on thaaa ttudantt is graatly diminlshad. if tha youngar paople 
alrtady look to thalr taan paars for right and wrong, than it saams logical to 
hava oldar taanagars guida thair youngar paars through problams with which 
thay ara vary familiar and art still struggling with thamsalvat on a mora 
compltcatad laval. i parsonolly know this Is trua from baing on both sidos 
of tha systam. whan I was tha only frsshman at tha fall ^ ,ay tryouts and 
knaw no ona. saalng my ptar laadar walk into tha auditorium was an 
Incradlbia support and rallaf. This is why oldar paars ara tha battar meulum 
to UM with young taanagars. Wa ara not only tha problam. wa art tha 
solution. 

Tha last topic I wish to addrass is how kikS has effactad ma. I hava found 
that through my paar laadarship training and axparlancas with savanth and 
aighth gradars avary waak I hava bacoma mora sanaitlva to tha naads of 
othara and of myaalf. wodcing with my paar groups glvas ma a graat sansa 
of aattsfaction. for I fHl that I hava contrlbutad to tha llvas of 'my kids • I 
shara in tNir joys and succassas, as wall as halping tham copa with thalr 
dtsappolntmanta. i am mora confidant and faal comfortabia with who i am. 
For savaral yaara I was vary intlmidatad by mony of my closamatas, bacouse 
tha way I think and act oftan davlatas from tha "popular vlaw i now find it 
aasiar to accapt my diffararicas and daal assartlvaly with my paars. It is 
also simplar for ma to handia strassful situations and to do what s right for 
ma, no mettar what othars may think. 

Commlttaa mambars. j^ou ^gwa tha opportunity to halp astabllsh paar 
laadarship programa- across tha country as ona solution to tha problams 
facing Amarlca's youth. Thank you for )isi«ntng to my obsarvaUons and 
suggestions. I hops I hava hsipad you baltor understand why i feel there is a 
necessity for such programs throughout our country. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF TINA RUSKIN. BELMONT COUNTY, OH 



Good •ftemoon honorable fongressmen, . -3 and Gentlemen and Youth: 

I am Tina Ruskin, *^roffi Southeastern Belmon County, Ohio, I am honored to be 
here speaking to this joint committee. 

Let me tell everyone a tittle '5it about myself. I have been in foster care for 
9 years. Prior to ir.y recent foster nome of 5 years in Ohio I had been in 6 
different foster homes in West Virginia, The moving from home to home has been 
difficult for me. To avoid this moving around, the foster care agency should 
find a proper home for foster children where both the foster child and the 
foster parents are satisfied and happy. Even though I have never been in serious 
trouble with drugs* alcohol, with the law, etc., I heve had my share of troubles. 
Ky recent foster home has been the closest I have come to feelinc like I'm really 
home. 

Just last April my foster parents received special training in i\entorinc;. The 
training they received is now helping me. I have learned, and am still learning, 
many things. 



First, I a*^' learning how to manage my money properly. Also, I now have my very 
own savings account in which there is money for '^ollege. Saving money is tne first 
step to help a child prepare for his or her future. I am also learning how to do 
the following: cook, clean, laundry, and how to take care of myself (hygiene). 
The program has helped me deal with painful issues and J feel better about myself. 
Thanks to the Mentor Independent Programs I will know how to take care of myself 
when I am on my own. Also, through this program, there are grants and other 
special funds for children like myself* to help children go to college. I woulo 
advise all foster children to go to college. No matter where they are, they 
all should go if they can. I have learned a lot throught the Mentor and Indepen- 
dent prograrrs. 

I now believe ir myself and feel confident of my future. I have set goals and 
I really plan to reach them. All foster children need to feel good about them- 
selves, to have hope for the future. 
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Thtrt «re miny dingers that threaten the teenagers of today. There is the drug 
and alcohol problem, teen pregnincy, and other issues. I am not going into de- 
tail about these issues, since I haver never had personal experiences with any 
of these Issues, The problems are serious and if nobody cares about thetn, they 
win grow* . • . 

Teenagers of today are influenced by their peers. Many do not listen to their 

9 

parents or anybody else. Teenagers think that turning to drugs will solve thei^ 

• f 

problems; it will not. Drugs will only make problems worse. I would advise 
teenagers to talk to other people about their problems instead of turning to 
drugs. Other people can help teens solve their problems; drugs will not. There 
are groups and other programs that are set up that will help teens with their^drug 
and alcohol problem. Teachers and other professionals could refer youth for drug 
and alcohol assessments. 

Teen pregnancy* S.T.Ds and A.I.D.S are major issues. There are more and more 
"kids rafsing kids" in America. The Belmont Children Services Agency offered 
teen groups with a way to deal with these important issues. These issues are also 
addressed by the Independent Living Program. The best way to avoid getting preg- 
nant or catching S.T.D.s is not to have sex. Even though teenagers think that sex 
is fun, it is also dangerous* Another way is that teens can protect themselves. 
Different types of protection are available. My advice would be either don't do 
it, or if the teens choose to do so, use protection. Teens are taking big chances 
when having sex and not protecting thefnselves. 

That conc^'ides my testimony. 1 would like to thank the Belmont County Children 
Services, the Independent Living Program sponsors, and Daisy Alford, Deputy 
Director of the Ohio Department of Human Services. I would also like to thank 
the Congress for letting me speak to this joint committee, and for passing the 
Federal Independent Living Initiatives. But most of all, I want to thank my 
foster parents for supporting me and helping me reach my goals. 

Thank you all very much. 
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PREPARED STATEMEPfr OF KIM MALETTA, KAILUA« HI 



CHAlfirtAN MILLER. CHmIKWCiM^^I^ i'<OXEfi, f^Ub Mi MBf l^ii Of THf JOINT 
SELECT COMMITTEE On'chILDPEN. vQUTH. AND FAMILIES AfyiD PUDGFT 
COMMITTfF TAS^ FGRCF ON HI 'MAN ^E-mJRU M ....rti*- j t xm h-lell*, 

I i«m 1 C3 /fc-^-^r «» l; I a . ^T .d 1 i n • i ri » . ■ i i , Hr-,trj.A i i I mum i 1 1 1 ; ^ « to 
thAHk yoM ttir tril^ o^uoftunitv tt> testi-t-y be^-f Of © vour commit t*?efc 
about %am9 O'f fny personal coiictr «»bout '*F r pv^ent ion Frotj r ct*T»^ «^na 
Out —O-f —Home Living h i lit i f * nofl mv ide* ■ how Canqte* ran 

help to 'aOJ Ve tnF^^f l r • ■ l 1 t-lfi-;^ 

Many youth* tdrjAy including my^^lf, face num^rcvis* o-f 
problem?^. *nrj prwcg,.,,^. especial 1 fi*t hnnit*, hi* « 1 *o at »c-horjl »r»nd 
at wor V . Fr>r- r.-r^rt. ,,nr i.., r. . i ^ .,t c < nTimun i cdt i or, with 

par^nt^ Of Quaroi^rt^, you may be Ltnwrffitea or physical ly^ 
'''"^tallv^ i*nc1 even prominently row* Sf ^nali. f^hu^ed, A1<..L), yen- 
may Ciet > ^t:^F■d nut rj* t hrnne i » i *-,^sotv r, . n "F" .'\ vr».ir 

report f Mr »j, nut lai i fiq out ^ i uar tjaqe, r^iut ^ i um my €■ per ler^cer, 
th» old philo-^ophy that a child to be and not he^rd. <^o, 

When ha vino the^e prQblem=* wKl* io vthi t ur r, t,; ^^^1 wht-r t- iin v('U 
qo ^ot N*^lf.. HvMfM, Mrt^t^fHrie ()+ n.e il.' ..V -.r.j] f.f ug ' ^t.fi-j, a 

youth will natural iy turn to the fttrpe-tt, ^u^a now turT. inq to 
drugs. So what is the jt^e^ue'^ 

Thfr issue 1^ t* 1 H< f -Jt r.OM*' ' (i t ^ i?i [i ;rin p r .L-CJ ^ -fTt*:: -^^of 

troubl&<^ vOK<rr,^_. (r.tittit. ^ ^ e:-*-;!. 1 -hcj*^ ,f,,-.^.,5,. vOuthc. 

who n©en h^ip but Kalf uf them rite not sf'it tn qt^t thi^t help 

b»cau&e th^re At f* a 1^L^ of prcnj. c-n,-. ;.,Mr.s tr- jrr,.jDS. t^r^.t Out- 

Of ^hornt* I 1 V 1 f IQ ^ 1 ] » t 1 ♦ ■■ 1 , .p ^.-M . ■ t 
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In •ddition to not •rouqS f«c)lit ii*s. «i»ucid»l worker ^ have 



C«U»»» them to be very stressed -ut . c^nd t ht- yrjuths then *--'(a uf' 
not qettinq th^ h*!»ip ^><;rordir<q t , ''^-ir r-jfa^ds. in t r-.t^ f->tjni^>%, . t li^* 
SOClAl wOrke»5», •5»t'-tT, c^nd CLatr . ♦ 1 < »r t a» © T - »o buvv with tlifMr 
P*P#»^ HOrl^ or phohe** Th*? vuuths then fc^tl very depr ^&«ed, 

neglected, no o.^t cr^res. no one- wr^nt^ fo ht-^lt) th*?m, and no ontr 
under^t ^nrit- Thu-,, t|,,.v i-rnl .M. >r , trM-Ti«<..i ^^nii r„ ,t w<4ntir<g 
to deal with t ht- frir nlfitfm esnyaior tr. 

In ftome ca&es when one> fdiolity is riot able to hi^lp the 
youth, and anotr»»-t ^ i \ i ^ v i a .M)at»it tr,r vcutr -i>**cja1 
Pf OblRff>, rttonif-- -.r * ■ u . i i .tUl »- 1 ititi.' H ■ .-r.tn^ri r.._jCl*«m. 

th» youth then ti^.^ to w^it d lonq preriod of time to qet 
placement, *nd may f.nt ever, qet - I ^^r pd ^t rill. We t? t r.^- nen 
qe-nerat 1 ' ■n. If wt^ -i-t.-t ^hU -j.-' M f,t.-v-d ^ause 

there ar 4^r« T encM^qr. / m i 1 J pr oqr am^ to ^iirf> to^ wf"ifl»t t f-^^ n~ 

In order to meet up to these I'^sue's, wf» iaj i 1 1 d^rfiniteiy need 
money to help n«> prw /ide prour .^it.. ^^nti T«^r ] i J ' J 1:*^ ^Or vOuth*-, ^nd 
q I ve t h^<»i t he Pr-t . t i i r i i ■ t,( , i r j if, , . i lO Mut c» * i r i i s 
Situations. Through this, tje hope to b» fiblp to reunite child 
and parent and lead t hem tow<?rd^: n h&[)i>}^f f I v li+t^. 

Thank voir 



pl«cement^ arid Ct.-t m ,i J i ng , 4»<rjf ^ ^ etre beirm ovef 1 oc»d«»d- 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF TOBV WESTBROOK, MEETEETSE, WV 



As a teenager in America today and knowing some of the serious 
problems todays youth fac«, I would like to make a positive 
statement about my personal situation. 

Ay name is Toby Westbrook and I represent Wyoming, and a small 
community in the north-west part of the state called Meeteetse. 
Neeteetse is a town of 450 people with second and third generation 
ranch families, with strong roots in agriculture and more recently 
tied to the mineral industry* 

Because of it» sftaXl size and relative isolation, the 
community is very integrated to the school system and the 
activities of the studei.ns. More often than not, a football game, 
volleyball game^ or school play is the only entertainment on Friday 
night and we enjoy 100% support of our community. 

The pupil teacher ratio is very low, about eight to one, which 
gives our teachers a better opportunity to kno*^ each of us and to 
work closely one to one with us. The teachers all live in our 
community and we a\so see then as neighbors and family friends and 
role models* 

Our school system offers a large variety of extra curricular 
activities, which require participation by aljiost every student in 
the system. Besides the normal classroom day from eight tc three, 
most of us participate in sports, are active in school groups, 
organisations and vocational programs. 

My family chose to live and work in this small rural community 
because of its statement on education and its healthy rural 
environment. They have encouraged me to stay in touch with my past 
by giving me an agriculture related background and supporting 
strong vocatxonal programs such as 4-H and Future Fanners of 
America. Whether or not I choose an agriculture related career, 
I feel a strong sense of belonging and reassurance of where my 
roots are* 

I feel fortunate to live in a community where education is 
such a high priority commitment- This has a very positive efftict 
on students in wy school, and I think our almost non-existent drop- 
out rate and high percentage of our college bound students is 
testimony to that. This is a fact that my community is very proud 
of and strives to continue. My community has found a positive 
approach to assuring its young people of a better life for 
themselves through strong educational values. 
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rRETARED STATEMENT OF GARY U BAUER, 
PRESIDENT, FAMILY RESEARCH COUNCIL 



Many thanks to tb« 6al«ot CoMitt«a on ChiXdron^ Youth and 
FaAiliaa, to tha Chairman, Nr. Millar, and to tha Hanking Minority 
NOAbar, Mr. iXilay, (or inviting aa to eontributa tattiaony for 
thla ooeaaion. 

Tha PaaiXy Raaaaroh CouneiX, ai you know« conduct! public 
policy anaXyiia and advocacy ia tha intaraat of tha traditional 
taaiXy and tha vaXuat that undsrgird it* In kaaping with thoaa 
valuaa, X aupport tha princlplat of tha Joint kaaolution that 
araatad thia obaarvanoai in particular tha fifth, sixth « and 
aavanth paragraphs^ which raad aa folXowa; 

Mharaaa, it ia iaportant fcr paranta to 
•pand ti»a Xiataning to thair ohildran on a 
daily baaiaj 

Wharaaa, Mdarn aoeiataX and aconoaic 
daaanda oftan puXl tha family apart; 

Mharaaa, ancouragaaant ahouXd ba givan to 
faailiaa to aat aaida a apacial tiaa for a.U 
faaily aaabara to raaain at hoaa#«,. 
I think tha diagnoaia and tha aaplrationa raflactad in thaam 
paragraphs arc aoun&. Mhlla I would not want to aaa govarnaant act 
aa a aort of anforcar to aaka aura faailiaa hava thair dally 
togathar tiaa, 2 cartainly think faailiaa ought to atrlva for 
oXeaanaaa and intardapandanca among thair aaabara. 
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Th« priftury b«n»f i6iftri«t of tueh elo9«n«aa mtid 
lnt«rd«p«n4«nc« chlldran. Chlldran alto thoaa Moat hurt 
by tha praaauraa that oftan allltata againat fanily cloaanaaa, 
including tvo*parant aaployvant, snd tha trand tovarda avar highar 
rataa of dlvorca. 

Our ohlldran ara^ aa tha Joint Raiolutlon puta lt« *tha 
ftttura, hopa, and Inapiration of th<> Unitad Stataa.* And tha 
family ia quit^ ^i^P^Y th% boat vanua for tha nurturing and 
davaiopmant of that futura, hopa« and inspiration. Tha traditional 
faMily hai a track racord a* long at human hiatcry. 

Lat u» not i'zll into tha habit of thinking of our childran 
"raaourcra," raquiring "invaataant * " Mo govarnaant largaaa, no 
aattar how wall intanO^d, can raplicata vhat tha faaily hat 
traditionally dona. 2 bacoaa anxioua^ Mr. Chairman* whan X haar 
worda lika **naglact- and ^abandon* utad to datoriba what govarnaant 
doaa whan it laavaa childran to thair own faaillaa inttaad of 
providing programa for thaa* Tha naada of ehildran must not bacoaa 
anothar prataxt for tha growth cf laviathan. Tha fact that many 
familiat today ara dyafunctional calla for raaadiaa aitiad at 

atrangthaning faaillaa, not at aubatituting for thaa. 

Our nation' a futura ia in our nation' a ehildran, and our 
ohlldran'a futura la in our nation'f faalHtt. 

Thank you vary auch. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF TIANA NEWBAtJ£R*HAMPrUN, MHWESOTA 



1^ Involement In the cooinunlty has been a learning tool and a very valuable 
experience for me and others I have iwrked with. At this moment I am 
Involved with four different youth group programs. Each program Is unique 
In its own way. These procrams have helped me to create a future? for iiyself 
*nd develop self esteem as well as the skills needed to be assertive and a 
youth leader. 

Soaring Eagles, an Indian youth leadership support group, has helped me develop 
leadership skills that are essential to all of the programs I am Involved In. 
I have learned listening skills In all of the programs but this program has 
really helped me to use them. Soaring Eagles has given me responsibility and 
has taught me the Importance of following through with projects I start. 
Cultural values Is a very important part of this program; understanding our 
culture and the cultures of others helps us to rise above the ignorance 
of racism- In Soaring Eagles I learned fund raising skills and how to work 
together as a team, too. 

The Minneapolis Youth Coordinating Board has g- 'n me the opportunity to speak 
out about my beliefs and has provided th^, suppo . to do this. As a group we 
try to get our peers more involved In the cofiwunity as well as letting them 
become more aware of what has been happening in their comnunitles. One 
project that we did was to go to schools as Peer Educators to Inform students 
about AIDS (Acquired Inmune Deficiency Syndrome). We have given presentations 
and read proposals and given our feedback about youth concerns in our city. 

The Conniunity Crime Prevention Youth Advisory Panel has taught me the Importance 
of laws and justice. It has also given me the chance to learn about and express 
what youth services I believe are needed, what Is working and what Is not working 
to help youth stay away from crime* We visited the Red Wing Juvenile Boy's 
Correctional Facility and had a chance to discuss some of the reasons many of 
the boys got Involved In crime This trip made a big Impression on us and since 
then we have been trying to find a new program to help those kids* 

The Youth as Crime Preventlci Resource Project operates through Co.nmun1ty Crime 
Prevention as well. We meet with alot ff police officers and other crin* 
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prevention staff. This project deals malilly with youth mediation, better 
known as conflict resolution. All members have gone through forty (40) 
hours of training to learn personal safety and conflict resolution or 
mediation skills. During the suwner we worked in different parks In 
the metropolitan area and used our skills and training to deal with daily 
disagreements and arguments. We were also responsible for giving two 
personal safety workshops at our park site. The workshops covered things 
like bike safety, McGruff safe house* date rape, etc. depending on the age 
of the group we spoke to. The effectiveness of my training led to me being 
offered a Job at the park du. ing the school year. 

These four programs are only a small part of the many programs offered to youth, 
yet all youth are not as fortunate as I have been to know about them and be 
Involved In them. Each program Is set up to accomodate a certain number of 
kids and for that reason I believe It 1i very important to continue to fund 
and support youth programs. These programs help youth to become determined 
to finish school and train for better jobs. This is what insures us a 
brighter future. I see youth involvement in their community as a chance to 
change the statistics I hear daily about kids in gang activity, drugs and 
other destructive behavior. It i. way for youth trapped in r-iative life 
styles and unhappy family situations to learn how to strive for a better ^ife 
and learn skills to do that and see why they work. They can have hope that there 
Is a way to have meaningful lives* 



[Whereupon, at 12:15 o'clock, the hearing was adjourned.] 
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